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HE Prime Minister has told us in a much-quoted 

passage that the purpose at which we aimed in 

entering the war was to “ enable the peoples of Europe 
to preserve their independence and liberties ” as the indis- 
pensable condition of preserving our own. 

Even before the war, in explanation of the guarantee to 
Poland, he had pointed out this interdependence between the 
preservation of the freedom of others, and the preservation of 
our own. In his statement to Parliament of April 3rd of last 
year he said: 


What we are concerned to do is to preserve our independence, 
and when I say our independence I do not mean only that of this 
country. I mean the independence of all states which may be 
threatened by the pursuit of such a policy as I have described. 
Therefore we welcome the co-operation of any country, whatever 
may be its internal system of government, not in aggression, but 
in resistence to aggression. 


A little later (June 29th) the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Halifax, was even more definite in enunciating this same 


principle. He said : 


We know that if the security and independence of other nations 
are to disappear, our own security and our own independence will 
be gravely threatened. We know that if international law and 
order is to be preserved, we must be prepared to fight in its defence. 


In another passage the Foreign Secretary is even more 
explicit : 

We have tried to make it clear by word and deed that we are 
prepared to assist those countries which feel their independence 
immediately threatened and are ready to defend their freedom... . 
That is why we gave our undertaking to Poland. . . . In failing to 
uphold the liberties of others we run great risks of betraying the 
principle of liberty itself and with it our freedom and independence. 


VoL. CLVII. 17 
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The very fact that the act of aggression which caused us to 
take up arms was not against ourselves, but against a state 
on the other side of Europe, was itself dramatic illustration 
of the truth that nations (like individuals) must co-operate if 
they are to achieve security against violence and oppression. 
Since the outbreak of war Government spokesmen have been 
insisting that if we will not defend others—that is to say the 
principle of freedom from violence, or the law against violence 
when others are the victims—then it becomes ultimately 
impossible to defend ourselves. That is, of course, the basic 
principle of organised society. Without it no society could exist : 
the society which will not defend its members from lawless 
violence is, from the point of view of its members, not worth 
defending and they will refuse the sacrifices necessary to 
maintain it. The truth as applied to international relation- 
ships has been tragically illustrated the last few years. A 
powerful aggressor, or aggressor combination, has confronted 
a number of lesser states. If the strength of the latter were 
combined it would be greater than that of the aggressor and 
make them impregnable. But if each of the lesser will only 
defend himself, individually, arguing that defence of others is 
no affair of his, refusing aid to the victim of aggression, then 
it is quite clear that all the lesser states can be destroyed in 
detail, picked off one by one. In the familiar phrase of the 
American, the less powerful ‘‘ must hang together in order 
not to hang separately.” If, in such circumstances, defence 
is not collective, there can be no defence at all. 

It is for this principle, embodying surely a general interest, 
that of self-preservation as against violence, destruction, 
death, that Britain now fights. It is a general, indeed a 
universal interest, in the sense that the law against murder 
embodies a universal interest. Some, it is true, may desire 
for various purposes to commit murder, but none, presumably, 
desires to be murdered. It is largely by virtue of this principle 
that law becomes more powerful than those who assail it. 
But the governments of the Allies have done more than 
merely indicate a general principle. They have forecast the 
methods by which the principle is to be made after victory a 
political reality, so that the tragedy of 1918—a costly victory 
so undone in the course of two decades that it has to be 
fought all over again—shall not be repeated. On October 12th 
last the Prime Minister said : 
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We are not only aiming at victory but rather looking beyond it 
to the laying of the foundations of a better international system 
which will mean that war is not to be the inevitable lot of every 
succeeding generation. . . . The peace which we are determined to 
secure must be a real peace, not an uneasy truce interrupted by 
constant alarms and repeated threats. 


And a few weeks later M. Daladier, as well as Mr. Chamber- 
lain, indicated the process by which they hoped to see a new 
international order develop. The intimate co-operations of 
war time between France and Britain would be prolonged 
into the peace for peace purposes, developing into what would 
amount to an Anglo-French Federation, a Federation open 
to all who shared its peaceful aims becoming thus the nucleus 
of an ever-widening European organisation. 


So far so good. We have outlined for us here a purpose, an 
aim, a cause, as great as that for which nations ever fought, 
or men ever died, since the purpose is to make possible the 
elimination of unmeasured cruelty and misery from the life 
of mankind. And deep feeling for some cause men must have 
if they are to fight and endure as, for instance, the Finns have 
fought and endured. It is an indispensable part of morale, 
and morale is an indispensable part of victory. In the last 
few months we have seen a tiny people of 4 millions holding 
up the forces of a nation of 180 millions. A great many 
military critics have been engaged in explaining the miracle 
of the Finnish resistance and practically all have agreed in 
attaching supreme importance to the factor of morale. 
Napoleon knew its value ; all great commanders have known 
it. Foch said: ‘ War is the domain of moral force.” Of the 
Finnish resistance one military critic notes : 


The Finns have fought as individuals, with individual initiative 
and resolution, with supreme morale, whereas the Russians have 
been like sheep driven to the slaughter. Something has emerged 
in this campaign that redeems war of its horror and futility, the 
glowing passion for freedom. 


The Finns fought as we know on an issue of great simplicity: 
to resist actual invasion of their own soil. It is true, as is so 
commonly said, that they are defending the cause of civilisa- 
tion, the principle of freedom. But they are not fighting 
because that principle has been violated in the case of some 
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distant state, but because it has been violated in the case of 
their own. They did not take up arms against Russia because 
she had violated a principle, but because she had violated their 
soil, They suddenly found it invaded by an enemy setting up 
his own puppet government ; and they had either to fight 
instantly and resist this direct attack, or accept the end of 
their nation and their chosen way of life. To the directness 
and simplicity of the issue the Finns owe much of their 
magnificent morale. 

The issue on which we fight is wider, more universal, but 
certainly not as simple. We did not take up arms because our 
soil was invaded, but that of a state on the other side of 
Europe. We defend a certain principle, not because we our- 
selves have already been the victims of its violation, but 
because others have been; and because for the moment we 
believe that only by the vindication of the principle itself can 
our own independence be defended. We were not directly 
attacked ; nor was France. Germany was not asking anything 
directly of us as Russia was asking cession of territory from 
the Finns. Germany’s demands for territory, like Italy’s and 
Japan’s, have been in every case made upon others, not upon 
us. Germany desired keenly that we should stay out of her 
disputes with others (as she desired us to in 1914) ; insisted 
that she had no quarrel with us, that we had no concern in 
her quarrel with a third party, Poland. 

We insisted that we had supreme concern: that the 
preservation of the principle violated in the case of Poland 
was indispensable to our own freedom and security. Again 
and again in politics certain concrete ends can only be 
secured by defending certain abstract principles. If a foreign 
power were suddenly to invade and annex some intrinsically 
unimportant morsel of British territory—the Seychelles 
Islands, say—and command us to accept this modification 
of the status quo forthwith, we should fight to the death to 
resist the aggression. For if we did not, if we proceeded to be 
“realist” and argue that, after all, the Islands were not 
worth a war, that they were pretty nearly valueless and 
foreigners might as well have them—if we so argued after 
sudden and forcible seizure of British territory, the world 
would know that the rapid disintegration of the British 
Empire had begun. Our “ realism ” would destroy us. Unless 
we were prepared to defend the abstract thing, the principle 
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of the integrity of our soil, we should very rapidly be unable 
to defend the concrete thing, our soil. 

We, like other people, see readily enough this relation 
between the defence of a principle and the security of the 
concrete thing for which it stands, in the case of our own 
territorial integrity. But do we see as clearly the relation 
between defence of the principle of the territorial integrity of 
others, and our own defence? Do we really feel that if we 
are to defend ourselves we must defend others? That defence 
of what Lord Halifax has called the principle of freedom, even 
when others are the victim of its violation, is indispensable to 
our own freedom ? 

Yet it is clear that if we have no deep feeling on that issue, 
our morale can have no such basis as that which has turned 
the Finns into supermen. We fight in the first instance for 
Poles and Czechs, not ourselves ; and since we are fighting 
Germany only twenty years after having completely defeated 
her before, we fight with the knowledge that mere victory of 
itself achieves nothing permanent ; that only if victory can 
be the means of making a political reality of the principle 
Lord Halifax enunciates, can the next victory be more 
permanent than the last. Only if we have the same passion 
of conviction that the principle expressed for the moment in 
the freedom of Poles and Czechs, is as indispensable to the 
world’s freedom and our own, as the Finns have that the ex- 
pulsion of Russians from their soil is indispensable to Finnish 
freedom, can we sustain a morale equivalent to Finland’s, in 
a war, perhaps of torment and horror, perhaps of pro- 
longed boredom and weariness—which may prove a greater 
trial. 


But here we encounter a strange and disturbing paradox of 
British politics ; a fact to which we tend to close our eyes 
because it is an uncomfortable fact, mention of which is 
deemed “ tactless.” A convention has grown up to disregard 
it, to say nothing about it, to set aside discussion of it and 
“set on with the war.” A very influential school of political 
thought which has grown up during the last few years in 
Britain, a school of thought which is, perhaps, the most in- 
fluential in the long run in the shaping of policy, takes the 
view that any such “ principle ” as that enunciated by Lord 
Halifax and for which we are presumed to be fighting is an 
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illusion, a fallacy ; that there is no such principle; that it 
cannot express the general interest of mankind because (this 
particular school believes) there is no such general interest 
capable of embodiment in an international order; that such 
an order, whatever its form, is a chimera; that collective 
action against aggression as such, whatever its type of 
organisation, is a completely unworkable idea; misleading, 
mischievous. This political philosophy (not in its basis new, 
because it seems to draw deeply upon Machiavelli and Marx) 
is a great deal more than mere scepticism concerning the 
League or Collective Security, or the possibility of a peaceful 
Europe. Scepticism implies doubt: “ We don’t know.” 
But this particular school of thought takes the view that it 
does know; that it knows all such plans and projects to be 
based upon fallacy, sham, pretence. 

An early expression of this particular intellectual—or 
temperamental—development of the post Great War mood 
is to be found in the writings of the American theologian, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, whose work has greatly influenced certain 
political writers in England. His message is first of all one of 
hopelessness and pessimism in so far as human society is con- 
cerned, and secondly one of moral negation or nihilism so far 
as the behaviour of communities is concerned. What we 
usually regard as social and moral principles embodied in law 
are in fact, he insists, mainly instruments by which the 
privileged maintain their position. The title of his best-known 
book, Moral Man and Immoral Society, indicates sufficiently 
its general theme : individual men may be moral and rational, 
improvable by education, guided by intelligence; but not 
nations, not communities. ‘‘ It may be possible,” he writes, 
“ though it is never easy, to establish just relations between 
individuals within a group purely by moral and rational 
suasion and accommodation. In intergroup relations this is 
practically an impossibility . . . the limitations of the human 
imagination, the easy subservience of reason to prejudice and 
passion, and the consequent persistence of irrational egoism, 
particularly in group behaviour, make social conflict an 
inevitability in human history, probably to its very end.” 
When middle-class moralists talk of peace, and law and order, 
what they really mean is the perpetuation of a status quo by 
which they benefit. 


Some similar pessimism, though expressed in different form, 
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runs through a recent book, Unto Cesar, by Mr. F. A. Voigt, 
the well-known diplomatic journalist and B.B.C. commenta- 
tor on foreign affairs. In a sense he carries both the pessimism 
and the disparagement of reason further even than Dr. 
Niebuhr. Not only is the attainment of permanent peace 
impossible ; not only is our reason or intelligence incapable 
of devising any constitution or system for dealing with that 
problem of recurrent war in every generation to which Lord 
Halifax has referred, but the very desire to make the effort 
systematically, to have ideals in respect of it, is contrary to 
the will of God. In the introduction to a new edition of his 
book (it has gone through several editions and reprints), 
published since the war began, Mr. Voigt writes: “I am 
convinced that the crisis and the second world war to which 
the crisis was moving are a judgment that has come upon us 
because of our disobedience to the first commandment . . 
that we have an ultimate responsibility for the crisis and the 
war because we have disregarded and continue to disregard 
the limitations set upon all human endeavour, by striving to 
establish the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth.” The European 
problem “ can never be solved by any predetermined policy 
... nor by any ideal scheme or plan ” (p. 262). “ There is no 
universal remedy for war. ... No system that man can devise 
will remove the causes of war, because these causes are 
inscrutable. They lie deep in the nature of man, and not in 
any specific economic or political system ” (p. 264). An ideal 
is a very dangerous thing. ‘‘ A national ideal is the most 
dangerous thing of all” leading to “ the worship of Cesar. 
And it is immaterial if the ideal be true or not. Even its truth 
will be the truth of those ‘ who changed the truth of God into 
a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator’” (p. 268). On these grounds are condemned all 
such proposals as common resistance to an aggressor, dis- 
armament, collective security, an international air force (“a 
monstrous proposal”). Indeed European peace “ cannot be 
a primary object of foreign policy ” (p. 262). 

Sir Edward Grigg, recently appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Information, has expressed 
vigorously and at great length, particularly in his book Tbe 
Faith of an Englishman, similar scepticism concerning the 
possibility of common resistance to aggression, any plan for 
defending in common the victim of aggression, for upholding 
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any general law for the defence of national freedom. He takes 
the curiously Pacifist view that resistance to aggression 
amounts to coercion of the aggressor, is as much war as 
aggression, and is therefore wrong. He writes: 


If I am to take up arms to prove that the taking up of arms is a 
crime against humanity, I am surely no better than my neighbour 
who takes up arms merely to prove that he can use them better 
than I can and is therefore entitled to govern me. His object and 
mine, his method and mine, become precisely similar. I am to rule 
him by force, or he is to rule me. . . . If I denounce Hitler for 
imposing his creed by force upon the German people and proceed 
in the name of progress to impose my creed by force upon him, I 
am surely denying and destroying that for which I myself stand 
and enthroning that for which I condemn my antagonist. (p. 166.) 


Sir Edward quotes with strong approval a speech made by 
Mr. James Maxton to show that the erection of common 
power against aggression can never endure. Mr. Maxton 
argues that you had in 1914-18 “a great array of nations to 
restrain an aggressor in the interests of international law,” 
most complete sanctions, economic and military. “ You 
smashed Germany flat. You won. And here is the aggressor 
again.” Having quoted that argument Sir Edward Grigg, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Information, adds: 


If anyone knows the answer to that argument, he ought to 
produce it. None has yet been produced by the Covenanters. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, in his book Co-operation or Coercion ?, makes 
this same assumption that to extend aid to the victim of 
aggression, to help him defend himself, is to coerce the 
aggressor. The League failed because it was “ an attempt to 
impose upon sovereign states a system of coercion which their 
nature as sovereign forbids them to tolerate ” (p. 91). Nations 
will, and may with good morals, defend themselves indi- 
vidually ; but if a number combine to resist in common attack 
upon them on the principle that an attack on one is an attack 
on all, at that point the defence becomes coercion of the 
attacker. He, too, takes the view that such combinations are 
certain to collapse (p. 88) since they are based on an altruism 
of which nations are not in fact capable. 

Another eminent sceptic concerning the possibility of such 


collective defence is Lord Lloyd, the head of the British 
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Council. His opposition to any plan of mutual and common 
defence, his scepticism of its ever being a permanent feature 
of foreign policy, is well known. 

But the most notable expression alike of the pessimism and 
the moral nihilism is to be found in a brilliant work, which has 
appeared since the war—Professor E. H. Carr’s book, Twenty 
Years of Crisis. The book carries, of course, immense 
authority in view of Professor Carr’s position and record. He 
has had a long and distinguished career in the Foreign Office, 
has more lately occupied a chair of International Relations 
in one of our Universities, and at present occupies a very 
prominent position in that Department of the Ministry of 
Information responsible for the presentation of Britain’s case 
to the outside world. 

Commonly, when it is asked why the principle applied in 
the case of Poland, the guarantees then given and which led 
directly to war, had not been given in earlier cases of violation 
of the law—in the case of say, Manchuria—when there could 
have been no question of air attacks upon London (Hitler had 
not yet come to power), or in the Abyssinian case (Germany 
had not yet occupied the Rhineland)—the reply is usually 
that we had not the power, or that our statesmen were not 
sufficiently far-sighted. The reply given by Professor Carr is 
different. Not only, he insists, are nations in fact incapable 
of acting together for long in pursuit of a common interest, 
but there is no common interest, of a nature to make peace 
possible, to pursue. The trouble is not that statesmen did not 
live up to their principles but that there are no principles to 
live up to. He writes : 


The charge is not that human beings fail to live up to their 
principles. It matters little that Wilson, who thought that the 
right was more precious than peace, and Briand, who thought that 
peace came even before justice, and Mr. Eden, who believed in 
collective security, failed themselves, or failed to induce their 
countrymen, to apply these principles consistently. What matters 
is that these supposedly absolute and universal principles were 
not principles at all, but the unconscious reflexions of national 
policy based on a particular interpretation of national interest at 
a particular time. . . . As soon as the attempt is made to apply 
these supposedly abstract principles to a concrete political situa- 
tion, they are revealed as the transparent disguises of selfish 


vested interests. (p. III.) 
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The supposed moral superiority of those who desire peace 
over those who desire war is a misapprehension. When a 
writer had suggested that, after all, international law and 
order were in the general interest and the reign of violence 
in international affairs an anti-social desire, Professor Carr 
remarks that “ this is precisely the argument compounded of 
platitude and falsehood in about equal parts which did duty 
in the early days of the British or the American labour 
movements,” and adds: 


Just as the ruling class in a community prays for domestic peace 
which guarantees its own security and predominance and denounces 
class war which might threaten them, so international peace be- 
comes a special vested interest of predominant Powers. . . . To-day, 
when no single Power is strong enough to dominate the world, and 
supremacy is vested in a group of nations, slogans like “ collective 
security ” and “ resistance to aggression ” serve the same purpose 
of proclaiming an identity of interest between the dominant group 
and the world as a whole in the maintenance of peace. (p. 104.) 


That is, of course, the Hitlerian argument. Those who 
desire to upset the status quo may be as right as those who 
desire to preserve it. 


Like all utopias which are institutionalised, the post-war utopia 
became the tool of vested interests and was perverted into a bul- 
wark of the status quo. It is a moot point whether the politicians 
and publicists of the satisfied Powers, who have attempted to 
identify international morality with security, law and order and 
other time-honoured slogans of privileged groups, do not bear as 
large a share of responsibility for the disaster as the politicians and 
publicists of the dissatisfied Powers, who brutally denied the 
validity of an international morality so constituted. (p. 289.) 


And it is a fallacy to suppose that war can be waged for the 
mere purpose of “ resisting aggression.” A war of defence, 
of resistance to attack, is almost certain to become itself a 
war of annexations and aggressions (pp. 144-5). 

Like Dr. Niebuhr, Professor Carr is “‘ unconvinced that 
wisdom can save us.” 


The breakdown of the post-war utopia is too overwhelming to 
be explained merely in terms of individual action or inaction. Its 
downfall involves the bankruptcy of the postulates on which it is 
based. The foundations of nineteenth-century belief are them- 
selves under suspicion. It may be, not that men have stupidly or 


ies 
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wickedly failed to apply right principles, but that the principles 
themselves were false or inapplicable. It may turn out to be untrue 
that if men reason rightly about international politics they will 
also act rightly, or that right reasoning about one’s own or one’s 
nation’s interests is the road to an international paradise. (p. 53.) 


It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt a critical 
analysis of these doctrines, but to show their nature and their 
relation to the principle for which we are supposed to be 
fighting ; the extent to which they dominate the thought of 
influential Englishmen in very commanding positions, and 
consequently have bearing upon policy, public opinion, 
morale during the war and the settlement afterwards ; and 
to suggest that in the light of the event—the war—these 
ideas need reconsideration and revision. 

They are, as we have seen, defeatist, as to our aims; of a 
degree of pessimism which often ignores one supreme factor 
in human affairs: the human will. Whether we emerge from 
our difficulties or not will depend in the long run on that one 
ultimate factor. For while it may be untrue to say that where 
there is a will there is a way, it is certainly true to say that 
where there is no will, there is no way. And unqualified 
pessimism is as destructive of the will as unqualified optimism 
is fatal to its useful and practical application. If your boat 
is above the rapids likely to be drawn over them and the 
occupants are so optimistically minded that they refuse to 
take to the oars and just drift, they are likely to be destroyed. 
But equally will they be destroyed if, seeing the power of the 
current, they decide it is folly to try to row against it. Doubt 
as to whether they can stem the current or not should be the 
signal for an attempt to try to do it, not for refusing to try. 
The decision to make the utmost effort may justify itself by 
success; the decision that it is not worth trying will quite 
certainly justify itself by disaster. 

NorMan ANGELL. 


NEUTRALITY ‘AND ITS°CRITICS. 


HEN a country is engaged in a deadly war, public 
opinion soon becomes critical of the position of 
neutrals. Deeply convinced of the righteousness of 
their cause, the belligerents cannot witness without im- 
patience the attitude of those who wish to remain out of the 
conflict. They soon feel inclined to twist the meaning of the 
Gospel’s words, and to say that those who are not with them 
are against them, or, worse still, that neutrality is the child 
of fear. Thanks to the fair-minded statements of the Prime 
Minister and to the moderating influence of the principal 
papers, these feelings have only seldom found expression since 
September last. There have been, however, during the last 
weeks, a few speeches and articles which may be considered 
as danger signals. We cannot, in the light of previous ex- 
perience, rule out the possibility that an anti-neutral prejudice 
may develop in this country. Such a prejudice might do a 
great deal of harm and affect the deep sympathy which 
exists between the Allied and Neutral peoples. The United 
States, Italy and Japan are not so directly concerned. The 
situation of the smaller States of Western Europe is far more 
critical and far more likely to be criticised. 
The political régime adopted by these small States enjoyed 
a greater prestige in the nineteenth century than it does 
to-day, because, after the Napoleonic wars, neutrality was 
acknowledged as the necessary complement of the balance of 
power. The political system in Europe depended on the 
relative strength of the large States and on the non-inter- 
ference of the small States. Peace was maintained, on several 
occasions, because the aggressive Power realised that war 
involved too many risks, especially as long as Great Britain 
acted as arbiter between the parties. Any breach of neutrality 
was strongly discouraged, since it disturbed the balance. 
Switzerland requested to be granted perpetual neutrality at 
the Congress of Vienna. Fifteen years later, neutrality was 
imposed upon the new independent Belgian kingdom by the 
delegates of the five big Powers gathered in London. It was 
considered at the time as a somewhat utopian device for 
preventing a European conflict. Its remarkable success 
silenced the critics. The same status was applied later, on 
several occasions, as the best means of ensuring the 
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independence of small and peaceful nations, while providing a 
political barrier between powerful rivals. 

How is it that this régime which was so much in favour up 
to the end of the last century, and contributed to localise the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870, is now looked upon by many 
people as a mere device to shirk political and moral responsi- 
bilities ? The violation of the Belgian frontier in 1914 is no 
doubt a contributory cause of this change of outlook, but the 
main reason is the substitution, in 1919, of a general interna- 
tional organisation for power-politics, and of the League of 
Nations for the balance of power. 

For twenty years we have ceased to think in terms of Real 
Politik, and have fixed our attention on the Covenant, its 
sanctions, its regional pacts and its collective security. The 
failure of these new systems is too recent to allow us to 
readjust our judgment to the present state of affairs, which is, 
from the historian’s point of view, a return to the nineteenth 
century policy, an attempt to restore the balance which has 
been seriously upset by recent developments. Neutrality is 
no longer considered by the general public as a natural 
guarantee of independence and security for the small Euro- 
pean States, but as an abnormal régime which is no longer 
justified by modern circumstances. People may recognise 
that small and exposed countries cannot be expected to take 
part in the present conflict, but at the back of their mind 
lurks the suspicion that failure to do so is a confession of 
weakness. These critics do not even appreciate the heavy 
sacrifices made by the Neutrals in order to ensure their self- 
defence. The larger these forces, the more reason there seems 
to be for their being enlisted in the service of the “ common 
cause.” Disappointed at the break-up of the new system, 
people are reluctant to acknowledge again the old system. 
After the signature of the Briand-Kellogg Pact in 1928, Mr. 
Stimson declared that neutrality was “ obsolete.” It is now 
cold-shouldered by many who believed that this pact was not 
worth the paper upon which it was written. 

No doubt every writer, every orator, who broaches this 
subject is convinced that the policy he propounds would 
greatly benefit the small countries whose security and pros- 
perity are jeopardised by the war. He overlooks the fact that 
neutrality is not only imposed upon the small European 
democracies by the position which they occupy on the map, 
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but also by the attitude of a great majority of their citizens 
who have followed the disintegration of the European situa- 
tion during the last ten years with increasing disappointment 
and anxiety. 

The British public has not been sufficiently informed of the 
reaction which followed the failure of the League to check 
aggression, the estrangement of Italy from the Stresa front, 
the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact, the collapse of 
Locarno and the conflict over the Spanish civil war.* After 
each of these crises the smaller nations realised more and more 
clearly that their hope of finding security in the League or in 
regional pacts within the League were illusory. The cleavage 
between the Axis and the Entente split Europe once more 
into two rival groups and brought it back to the pre-1914 
position. Attempts to improve economic relations, like the 
one made by the Oslo Powers, were not supported by this 
country. The van Zeeland report was not followed up by any 
practical proposal. The failure of every step taken to further 
economic collaboration, combined with increasing political 
and ideological hostility, brought the catastrophe nearer and 
nearer. The small Powers did not wait for it to return to 
neutrality. Singly and jointly, they repeatedly declared 
during these critical years that they no longer considered 
themselves bound by the sanctionist clauses of the Covenant. 
As early as July 1936, the ministers of Holland, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian states (including Finland) stated 
publicly that “ as long as the Covenant was only incompletely 
applied, they would be obliged to take this fact into account 
in their interpretation of Article XVI.” Later, the small 
States insisted more and more on preserving their complete 
freedom, pointing out that they could not be expected to take 
military action against one of their neighbours in a divided 
Europe. These initiatives were not taken against the League 
which the small nations had done their best to support in all 
its activities. They simply acknowledged the fazt accompli, 
the return to power-politics, and the obvious fact that so- 
called “ collective security ” can only bring about security if 
it is truly collective. 

Anyone who is in touch with Switzerland, the Low 
Countries or Scandinavia knows that this return to neutrality 
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was strongly supported and in some cases urged by public 
opinion. It was ratified at Geneva by the representatives of 
Great Britain and France on the eve of Munich, not only 
because they considered it justified, but also because they 
realised that a division of opinion inside these countries 
would only aggravate the critical situation in which Europe 
was placed. Collective security being impracticable, they did 
not wish to weaken national defence. 

The position of Belgium in 1936, after the conclusion of the 
Franco-Soviet pact and the denunciation of Locarno by 
Germany, affords a good example of this interplay of national 
and international politics. In March of that year the four 
remaining Locarno Powers had agreed on close co-operation 
and military consultations, pending the conclusion of a new 
Western Pact with the Reich. During the following six 
months Belgium was neither a partner in the general system 
of a treaty of mutual guarantee, nor a Neutral, since her staff 
worked in connection with the British and French military 
authorities. At that time the military superiority of the 
Allies was still large enough to justify such an arrangement, 
even after the estrangement of Italy. Nevertheless, public 
opinion became restless. It was not so much because the 
people had lost confidence in the Allies’ methods of dealing 
with post-war problems ; it was because they did not wish 
their country to become the satellite of big Powers, without 
being able to make her voice heard. They were prepared to 
join the League, or even Locarno, as independent members 
of an association; they were not prepared to enter an 
Alliance as confederates dependent on the protection, how- 
ever friendly, of two of their neighbours. As a consequence, 
new military credits were refused by Parliament. The Belgian 
Government was placed before the alternative of pursuing a 
one-sided policy, under Locarno, in a divided country, with 
inadequate defences, or of renouncing their Locarno obliga- 
tions and adopting voluntary neutrality in a united country, 
with adequate defences. Their decision for the latter course 
was inevitable. Its wisdom was recognised a few months later 
by Great Britain and France, and nothing which happened 
since could justify any change in their public “ Declarations.” 

The small Western European States were not born yester- 
day. Some of them are as old as France and England, 
and possess deeply ingrained traditions. They know from 
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experience that they cannot afford to become their big neigh- 
bours’ enemies. They know also that it is almost as dangerous 
for them to become their associates. As long as power-politics 
remain what they were, and what they have become again 
since the break-up of the League, these nations cannot hope 
to preserve their independence, which is the condition of their 
existence, unless they avoid at one and the same time the 
Scylla of hostility and the Charybdis of alliance. That is what 
neutrality means to them. When Switzerland asked to be 
recognised as a neutral country at Vienna, it was because the 
Swiss realised that if they took any active share in European 
conflicts, they could not remain masters in their own land. 
When the Powers imposed perpetual neutrality on Belgium 
in 1831, it was because they were convinced that any depar- 
ture from that policy implied protection or annexation. The 
disproportion between the strength of the country and that of 
any of her neighbours made association on equal terms im- 
possible. There are certain axioms in European politics which 
will remain true as long as the principle of nationality is not 
radically altered. One of them is that Great Britain must 
resist any attempt at establishing military hegemony on the 
Continent ; another is that no small State can afford to enter 
into any alliance or any system of alliance. 

Nothing shows better the inveterate tendency of certain 
representatives of the big States to subordinate the interests 
of smaller States to their own than a criticism levelled at the 
League on the ground that the latter were over-represented 
in the Assembly, and might have been able to out-vote the 
former. This is considered by Streit and his Federalist 
followers as “ undemocratic,” since every nation should, in 
their view, be represented according to the figure of its 
population, the individual, not the Government, being the 
unit of the system. In their sincere efforts to establish future 
international justice they are promoting a régime which would 
wipe out the influence of the small nations from the interna- 
tional field. Would it not be wiser to recognise that the 
Council of the League (controlled by the Allies) played 
throughout the dominant part in world affairs, and that no 
important decision could be reached without their approval ? 
For many years public opinion among the Neutrals has been 
criticising the Powers, not for allowing too much scope to the 
smaller nations, but for allowing them too little, and, finally, 
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for ignoring them altogether. It is to be feared that Federal- 
ism will not become popular among the smaller democracies 
as long as it appears as an ingenuous plan to subordinate 
them to their leading partners. It might afford a great many 
material advantages which they would not find in the old 
system of balance of power, but, in its present form, it would 
deprive them of the right to control their foreign defence and 
foreign trade policy by compelling them to delegate this right 
to an international body upon which they would be virtually 
incapable of exerting any appreciable influence. How could 
Finland or Denmark, with their small populations, have a 
chance to oppose in the Federal Congress any policy sup- 
ported by France, for instance, or Great Britain and the 
Dominions, let alone the United States ? The mere fact that 
these small countries enjoy a constitutional régime is not a 
sufficient guarantee that their aspirations and interests coin- 
cide with those of the real leaders of the new Commonwealth. 

Such schemes, it is true, are not for to-day, but they show 
nevertheless that even the most enlightened representatives 
of American and British public opinion cannot entirely rid 
themselves of the self-assurance of the strong when dealing 
with the weak. Conscious that they entertain no annexationist 
ambition, they fail to see that the smaller States might 
possibly lose in entering an association which would ensure 
their security and economic stability. There is, nevertheless, 
a psychological problem which no statistics can overcome, 
Just as the representative of a big Power is apt to become 
patronising, so the representative of a small Power is apt to 
become touchy. We should beware of despising or underrating 
these susceptibilities. Governments may take their decisions 
on other grounds, but the popular support on which they 
depend rests frequently on these fragile and irrational 
sentiments. 

The difficulty is a very real one, and it should be faced in 
due time. There is no doubt about the sympathy of the small 
Western nations for Great Britain and France, to whom they 
are bound by a common outlook, a common culture and un- 
forgettable memories. But there are two principles which are 
sacred to them and which cannot be questioned without 
alienating part of their public opinion. The first is the right 
to retain their neutrality, which they consider as the only 
guarantee of security left to them, now that the League 
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system has failed. The second is the right to retain their 
individuality, what they call their independence, their right 
to manage their own affairs in their own way. Any doubt 
expressed on these points provokes at once a discussion on 
the shortcomings of Versailles and on the negative policy 
followed ever since. 

There is, perhaps, as much exaggeration in these views as 
in the conviction generally entertained in allied countries 
to-day that the recurrence of the 1914-18 struggle could in no 
circumstances have been avoided. The failure of the League 
was due to all its members, and it might be objected that if 
the smaller States were not satisfied with its policy, they 
should have opposed it openly, and if necessary severed all 
connection with it. Had they agreed together in time on 
certain political principles, as they agreed on economic 
principles, the Oslo Powers might have made their influence 
felt. The risks involved by the adoption of a more inde- 
pendent and positive policy ten years ago appears small 
indeed compared with those which have to be faced to-day. 
It would be useless to try to allocate responsibilities for the 
catastrophe. But it would be still more useless to ignore or 
gloss over the fact that the inhabitants of the small European 
countries have not yet overcome the disillusionment resulting 
from the present conflict, and entertain serious doubts con- 
cerning the recurrence of the two evils which have done so 
much harm during late years, vindictiveness and wishful 
thinking. 

However painful, these things should be said ; for they are 
the natural result of a long period of doubt and uncertainty, 
during which selfish and unselfish motives have been so 
strangely mixed that it has become difficult for outsiders to 
disentangle them. Neutrality is not, as often supposed, a 
painful necessity enforced upon small countries too weak or 
too timid to join in the struggle. It is the deliberate choice 
of their people, the inevitable reaction of the failure of 
Versailles. If the last Peace Treaty had been a true Peace 
Treaty, and the League a true “ Society of Nations,” such a 
reaction might never have occurred, but, things being what 
they are, no other result could be expected. Nothing is more 
likely to jeopardise future hopes of a satisfactory settlement 
than the development of an anti-neutral prejudice in this 
country. Preservation of the smaller nations of Western 
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Europe, not only as “ buffer States ” but as truly independent 
States in internal and external affairs, has always been one 
of the main principles of British policy. It is not merely the 
outcome of nineteenth-century Liberalism, still less that of 
twentieth-century self-determination. It is also a primary 
condition of British security. Both idealism and realism point 
in the same direction. Any pressure exerted on the small 
democracies to induce them to join the big democracies in 
this war would be a denial of traditions followed by England 
ever since she played a prominent part in European politics. 

Reluctance to recognise the freedom of smaller nations may 
nevertheless affect the most enlightened and far-sighted 
critics. When American or British Federalists, for instance, 
speak of the desirability of enlarging the political unit they 
are convinced that they are not prompted in doing so by 
national ambition. They are shocked at the objections raised 
by the representatives of the smaller democracies and 
inclined to attribute them to reactionary obstructionism. 
Some of them go farther and consider such unwilling partners 
as negligible quantities, derelicts of the past. The fact is that 
there exists throughout the world a big power mentality and 
a small power mentality, which exerts its influence beside the 
democratic mentality or the autocratic mentality. Whether 
national sovereignty leads to the same abuses in a strong State 
as in a weak State is a question worthy of some consideration. 
The solution of our future difficulties does not lie in sup- 
pressing it, but in limiting its range of action. 

There are two tendencies, among belligerent countries, with 
regard to these peace proposals. The first is to ignore them 
altogether and to “ get on with the war.” We know, from 
bitter experience, the results to be expected if this opinion 
prevails. The other is to prepare peace while waging war, and 
to try to avoid the repetition of certain faults which contri- 
buted to the failure of Versailles. Most of those engaged on 
this work recognise that non-belligerent co-operation will be 
indispensable, either in the framing of the settlement or in 
the economic reconstruction which must inevitably follow. 
How can such co-operation be effective if most Neutrals 
become involved in the conflict as they were in 1914-18, or 
if neutrality, the last bulwark of international law, is to be 
undermined in the countries which have dedicated themselves 
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KING CAROL AND RUMANIAN UNITY. 
IFFICULT is inevitably the word that rises first in the 


mind to express the situation of Rumania and the 

position of her King, but in view of the continuing 
crisis in South-Eastern Europe, dangerous or perhaps even 
desperate may be quickly added as a second thought. It is 
highly significant, however, that in any case it is the King 
himself, Carol the Second, upon whom universal attention is 
concentrated, because he does stand, it has come to be 
realised, for Rumania, not so much as a dictator, but rather 
as the trusted and accepted representative of the vast majority 
of her people, who rightly believe in his devotion to their 
interests. The outside world, as well as they, recognise the 
remarkable combination of firmness and prudence, plain 
speaking and restraint, that characterises his leadership in 
these perilous times. It is now a commonplace of our own 
popular Press to praise him for his “ shrewdness” and 
“‘ astuteness ”—one of our papers the other day called him 
the “ cleverest politician in the Balkans ”—but the quality 
of his policy should be put far higher, for it is that of a states- 
man, calm, patient, steadfast and strong. That it has not 
always been so with him must be admitted, the truth being 
that he has grown in stature with the years. 

That he is the veritable spokesman, the porte-parole, of the 
unity of Rumania, King Carol on three days, each a week 
apart but all closely connected in spirit, made manifest to the 
world in the most illuminating circumstances, so that there 
could be no mistake as to his meaning. On Christmas Day, 
1939, he delivered a short speech at Oradea, “ the city which 
lies,” said he, “ at the gates of our frontier.” The particular 
frontier ran with that of Hungary, and only a short time 
before masses of Rumanian and Hungarian troops had glared 
at each other across it, but fortunately peace was preserved. 
Oradea lies in that strip of territory known as Crisana and 
Maramures which, with Transylvania, passed from Hungary 
to Rumania after the Great War. The Magyars demanded the 
return of the strip even more insistently than of Transyl- 
vania : it is the one concession, it has been suggested, in any 
bargaining with Hungary that an independent Rumania 
could possibly make, but Carol was serenely unconscious of 
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of Oradea he noted the apparent contradiction in celebrating 
the birthday of the Great Peacemaker in such a gathering of 
soldiers, but submitted that the aim of his Army was not to 
covet that which did not belong to them: “ it was, with peace 
in their hearts, to defend with determination that which was 
Rumanian.” Later on that Christmas Day he went to Cluj, 
in the heart of Transylvania, and again he was among his 
soldiers. To them he said that in the conception of peace he 
wished to see included and become ever stronger in theirs, 
as in his, the idea that the Rumanian people should form a 
single unit, with a single thought and belief. “Let the 
soldiers who today guard our frontiers with arms in their 
hands,” he continued, “‘ have with them always this belief : 
let them see clearly that behind them there is only one people, 
one faith, and one desire.” A determined defence by a united 
people was in effect his message to Hungary. 

Nor was King Carol’s message to Bulgaria less firm and 
clear. With the Crown Prince Michael, and attended by 
members of the Government, the heads of the Army, and other 
dignitaries the King spent New Year’s Day, 1940, among the 
troops stationed in the Dobruja. At a public reception during 
the day at Constanza, the capital of the Dobruja, the King 
delivered the most important speech of the series. Though 
he did not refer specifically to the demand of Bulgaria for the 
“return” of Southern Dobruja, he gave no scintilla of 
encouragement to the “ appeasers,”” not a few of whom are 
British, who appear to believe this should be granted because 
it would pacify her and lead her to join the Balkan Entente— 
a belief that the history of that country for the last thirty 
years does nothing to justify. Carol offered a review of the 
past year, and his tone was grave. He said that events which 
were beyond their control and they did not desire had caused 
the effort of Rumania to be mainly directed toward perfecting 
national defence, a term that had never before had a more 
vivid or a stronger meaning. 


“It signifies,” said the King, “our peaceful but determined 
policy. We do not strengthen our defences,” he went on, “ and 
complete the equipment of our Army in an aggressive spirit, but 
in a spirit of determination to defend what is ours and those rights 
which have been consecrated by the free decision of the meetings 
at Chisinau (Kisheneff), Cernauti (Czernowitz) and Alba-Julia. 
From within this definitely Rumanian framework we stand ready 
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to extend a friendly hand to whoever is disposed to grasp it 
loyally.” 


The reference to the “‘ meetings ”—at which in 1918 the new 
provinces themselves voted for union with the old Rumanian 
Kingdom or Regat—deals with the strange misconception or 
misrepresentation that the Greater Rumania which emerged 
from the war of 1914-18 was an artificial creation of the Peace 
Treaties. It is astonishing how widespread is this mistake and 
in what unexpected quarters it is found. For instance, the 
Military Correspondent of a popular British paper declared, 
in commenting lately on the Balkan situation, that Rumania 
held Transylvania as a “ reward ” for coming in on the side 
of the Allies in the Great War—an absolute misstatement of 
fact, but perhaps a compliment to tendentious propaganda. 

In the Constanza speech King Carol branched off from 
foreign policy to internal affairs, particularly the institutions 
for whose existence he himself was and is responsible, and 
which undoubtedly, as things stand, do make for the unity 
of Rumania. His precise words may be quoted : 


“The new constitutional régime, strengthened by the organisation 
of the National Renaissance Front, from the ranks of which I 
appointed the present Government, offers us the frame within 
which must take shape, in a spirit of efficient administration, the 
policy of the country. The Government has laid down a programme 
of desirable achievements which calls for strenuous work and long- 
continued service and action, but I am sure that with my support 


and the support of all men of goodwill it will be completed without 
any hesitancy.” 


That is the unshifting ground of Carol’s appeal—to all men 
of goodwill. After the Goga fiasco in governing the country 
in the first part of 1938 the King, tightening his control, 
replaced the loosely democratic Constitution of 1923 by a new 
Constitution, according to which Ministers were responsible 
only to the Crown and the voters’ age was raised from 21 to 
30. This was followed first by a decree abolishing all political 
parties and, second, toward the close of that year, by the 
creation of one great, single, legitimate political organisation, 
the National Renaissance Front or Front of National Rebirth. 
Continuing his speech Carol said: “Today, when through 
the National Renaissance Front the unity of the country’s 
policy has been realised, when the sterile struggles governed 
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by personal interest have been eliminated, the way thus 
cleared is made secure for necessary and effective achieve- 
ments. ... In difficult times the labour of those at the head of 
the country should be strengthened by the concentrated effort 
of all the active and creative forces of the nation. Today 
there is no longer any place for personal interest that cannot 
be harmonised with the common good.” 

On January 6th King Carol made a speech at the Army 
Headquarters in Chisinau, the capital of Bessarabia, and 
neither could he nor anyone there refrain from thinking that 
sinister Soviet Russia lay just across the Dniester, waiting an 
opportunity to cross it. The King did not mention her in his 
remarks any more than Hungary or Bulgaria in his other 
speeches. What he did say was, it was with great joy that he 
took the opportunity of spending Epiphany among the 
soldiers who guarded the eastern frontier of Rumania. 
“ Every time I come to this corner of our land, between the 
Pruth and the Dniester, what I feel is not,” said he, “ that I. 
am coming to a country which has been re-attached to 
Rumania, but to a country which has been, is and always 
will be Rumanian land.” Earlier that morning there had been 
service in the cathedral and the “ Blessing of the Waters ” ; 
the King’s speech was preceded by addresses of welcome from 
representatives of the German, Ukrainian and Russian 
minorities of Bessarabia, and Carol told them how deeply he 
was moved to hear they were content to be, body and soul, a 
part of the Rumanian entity, while maintaining their own 
beliefs and languages. The union of all and everything 
Rumanian, regardless of racial origins, had preoccupied him 
for years, and he rejoiced in witnessing every day the bringing 
of its fulfilment nearer and nearer. “‘ The songs of our poets of 
old,” said Carol, ‘“ which declared that no enemy can pene- 
trate where there is unity, must eternally resound in the souls 
of all Rumanians. .. . Only through unity in thought and 
feeling will the country be determinedly and permanently 
defended. I am sure the reality of union is firmly implanted 
in all living in this part of the country and indeed throughout 
Rumania, and that this union can never be eradicated from 
the Rumanian land and the Rumanian soul.” 

Primarily the set of the three days’ speeches was addressed 
to the Rumanian Army by the King, who himself is a soldierly 
man, usually is in uniform, and loves to spend some time with 
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his troops, and secondarily to the Rumanian people, but the 
Press of the whole world took it up and commented on it. 
What Carol made abundantly plain was that instead of being 
prepared to cede territory, as some urged her to do, Rumania, 
on the contrary, was ready and resolute to defend all of it 
against any attack. Hungary, Bulgaria and Soviet Russia 
had been warned off, but what about Germany? That was 
the question asked everywhere. It was well known that 
Hitler was putting severe pressure on Carol for the supplies 
of oil and other things needed by the German Army, and that 
the King had deemed it essential for the security of his 
country to comply to a considerable extent with the Fuehrer’s 
behests, a fresh agreement in December having been signed 
in supplement of the trade convention of the previous March 
which gave the Reich great advantages without corresponding 
benefits to Rumania. Then there was the intimidating 
obscurity that hung over the relations of Hitler with Stalin, 
despite the latter’s defeats in Finland, though these for a time 
encouraged all the other small nations to stand to their 
neutrality faute de mieux. And what of Italy? To say 
nothing of the Allies’ guarantee? Across all this complex of 
speculation, much of it not disinterested, there came in mid- 
January an authentic report that, thanks to the initiative and 
drive of Carol, a formidable network of dykes, tank traps 
and pill-boxes, a sort of Maginot Line of defences hundreds of 
miles long, was rapidly nearing completion on the frontiers of 
Rumania. Known as Carol’s Dyke, the line stretches alongside 
the Hungarian frontier and reaches up to the Bukovina in the 
north, thence descends parallel with the Dniester, ending 
finally on the Black Sea. The King started the work on it as 
far back as September 1938—a result or an echo, it might be 
called, of the tragic Munich Agreement. On or behind this 
wonderful system of fortifications and obstacles Rumania 
can hold up even Germany, at all events for a time. One 
thinks of the high value of the Mannerheim Line to Finland 
and of the fatal lack of such a line to Poland. 

Nearly ten years have passed since Carol, then ex-Crown 
Prince, returning from exile, stepped out of a ’plane on the 
Bucarest airport and within forty-eight hours was proclaimed 
King in place of his son Michael, a boy of 10. Already 
regarded by many as a romantic figure, Carol thrilled all 
Europe by the daring and success of the coup d’état—until it 
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transpired that the whole affair was in reality a premeditated 
move of the Rumanian Government, then headed by Juliu 
Maniu, the leader of the National Peasant Party, which had 
come into office in the previous year, and was of a democratic 
character. The famous family of the Bratianus had ruled the 
country almost dictatorially for about sixty years as the 
heads of a so-called Liberal Party, but towards the end of 
that period the economic condition of the State was almost 
chaotic, and this gave the National Peasants their chance, for 
under their opposition the Bratianus took fright and per- 
mitted the Regency Council, appointed for Michael’s minority, 
to call Maniu to power—for all that, Maniu’s position was not 
too strong ; the Bratianus recovered their wits, and attacked 
him in various ways, their chief weapon being their hold on 
the National Bank. In the spring of 1930 Maniu’s Government 
was greatly affected by a deepening of the financial and 
economic crisis largely engineered by his opponents, though 
its basis was the “world slump.” The Bratianus were 
bitter enemies of Carol, and his recall by Maniu was an 
obvious and probably a decisive move on the political chess- 
board. It was decisive in a manner not in accordance with 
Maniv’s plans, which had counted on Carol’s taking his place 
as one of the Regents. Carol himself said he would leave the 
matter to the National Assembly, but his friends had been 
active, and that body, convoked in extraordinary session, 
declared null and void the Act of 1926 which had decreed his 
resignation as heir to the Throne and driven him into exile. 

“< There is a tremendous task to be done here,” said the new 
King to M. Sauerwein, the distinguished French journalist. 
“Rumania has vast resources and we must make them pro- 
ductive, thus strengthening the country economically. The 
Army must be organised. Restored to a normal régime and 
enjoying the advantages of stability, Rumania may aspire 
to a high place in Europe.” Carol set himself to become the 
stable element in his kingdom, high above all its factions, but 
naturally it took some time to live down the reputation given 
him of being the “ Ruritanian playboy of Europe,” as he had 
been named not too kindly. He acquired more and more 
power. In an interview published in 1935, after declaring that 
if he wished he could easily be a dictator like other dictators 
of the age, he said that considering the factional strife with 
which Rumania was cursed when he reached the throne, no 
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course was open to him except to make himself supreme 
arbitrator and insist that his decisions be accepted and ful- 
filled. At that juncture Carol thought and said he would 
never force a dictatorship on his people ; he still maintains 
that he is not a dictator in the full English sense of that term, 
and that in any case party labels have not the same meaning 
in Rumania as in England. Races, it has properly been 
observed, which had been kept for centuries under the 
blighting rule of Imperial Turkey, could not be expected to 
practise skilfully the difficult art of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Personal interests had ruled Rumanian politics far too 
long and too much; not national interests. Carol’s tremen- 
dous task has been not only to conserve the latter but to get 
the Rumanians as a nation to support him loyally and gladly 
in performing it. Doubtless he has his enemies and detractors, 
for instance, in the disgruntled politicians of the Bucarest 
coffee-houses, but most observers on the spot agree that he 
has made good and that the nation is with him. 

Perhaps the most formidable opposition to King Carol has 
been that of the Fascist movement, known for some years as 
the Iron Guard and more recently as the All for the Father- 
land Party. Originally a “ Youth ” movement of disillusion- 
ment and disgust with conditions after the Great War, and 
having an attractive element of mysticism about it, the Iron 
Guard, under the leadership of Codreanu, a Ukrainian Ru- 
manian, was powerful enough to bring off the assassination of 
Duca, then Prime Minister, in 1933, and other political 
murders, the result being frankly terroristic. Efforts to put 
down the organisation were only superficially successful ; it 
drew fresh life from Nazi support, and in the elections in 
November 1937 it had about 17 per cent. of the votes, to the 
38 per cent. of the Liberals, and 22 per cent. for the National 
Peasants, with whom Codreanu had made an election pact 
which discredited both parties. Out of the confusion came 
the fantastic Goga Cabinet of the National Christian Party, 
and its rank failure caused its dismissal by the King and the 
suppression of parliamentary government, as of all parties, 
already noted. The All for the Fatherland Party was dissolved. 
In November 1938, Codreanu, who had been arrested, was 
shot with some of his followers “‘ while attempting to escape,” 
but sympathisers retaliated in September last year by 
assassinating M, Calinescu, then Prime Minister. Carol must 
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still have to reckon with such gentry, but it is characteristic 
that he takes no special precautions to preserve his life. He 
believes that he is popular enough for that; he looks for 
loyalty from his people. To his personal friends he has always 
been loyal—until he found them unworthy of trust; his 
loyalty to Czechoslovakia in her darkest hour caused one of 
her sons to say that Carol was the “only gentleman in 
Europe.” As for the Rumanian minorities the Government, 
by his direction, published in 1938 a new Minority Statute 
authorising the German, Hungarian and Bulgarian minorities 
to organise themselves into national communities for the 
defence of their cultural, economic and social interests. In 
short, King Carol is a great Executive, showing besides in 
himself an example of a working day of from twelve to fourteen 
hours, and a purposefulness that has absolutely nothing 
casual, small or mean about it. 
RosertT Macuray. 


DANUBIAN UNION. 


HE aims and prospects of a Danubian Union can only 

be rightly understood against the historical background 

provided by the experiences of the old Austria-Hungary 
which really was such a union. The old Monarchy was 
primarily formed through a voluntary combination of the 
forces of different peoples for the purpose of repelling the 
Turks and for general co-operation. The need of such co- 
operation had already been felt before the Turkish menace. 
Several German, Czech, Hungarian and Polish rulers had tried 
to form groups of some of the Danubian peoples with more or 
less success. At last the Habsburgs succeeded in building up 
a big Empire which became a mainstay of the European 
Balance of Power, checking the aggressive ambitions of 
Turkey, France, Prussia, Russia and Italy. In this policy 
Austria was the natural ally of England, particularly as she 
was the only Great Power not striving for colonial expansion. 
The long struggles about the Balance of Power frequently 
resulted in expansion, but in the course of time it became 
more and more evident that the internal structure of the 
Empire, composed of many autonomous territories and ten or 
more nationalities, was not compatible with a policy of 
ageression and expansion. With the rise of nationalism the 
Empire was shaken by violent internal struggles, first between 
the central government and nationalities striving for inde- 
pendence, later between different nationalities, striving for a 
privileged and dominating position in their territories. The 
Emperor and his officials stood for a strong central authority 
and central institutions, for without them the Empire would 
have been unable to hold its own against the ambitions of 
other powerful states. Its existence was obviously a necessity 
for the Danubian peoples, which in isolation were too weak to 
secure their freedom and economic progress. 

The pioneer of the Czech national movement, Palacky, 
declared in 1848 that if Austria did not exist she would have 
to be invented, for otherwise the Czechs would either be 
swallowed by Germany or by Russia. This forecast has been 
confirmed by the tragic fate of the Czech people in our days. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, however, soon realised the 
necessity of winning all his peoples by meeting their political 
and national demands to such an extent that the existence 
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and strength of the Empire would not be impaired. He began 
by granting a very wide measure of autonomy to the Hun- 
garians, Poles and Croatians (1867-8), and he expressed his 
willingness to make the same concessions to the Czechs (1871). 
A reform of the constitution was worked out by the ministers 
Hohenwart and Schaeffle which was hailed by the Czechs 
as fulfilling their national aspirations. But it aroused the 
violent resistance of the Germans, who were supported by the 
Hungarians, and as these two nations were more than three 
times as numerous as the Czechs, the scheme could not be 
carried out. The crucial point of most national problems in 
Austria-Hungary was that it proved impossible to satisfy one 
of the nationalities without arousing the wrath of others, 
ready to go to extremes if their standpoint was disregarded. 
Any nationality having attained a certain level of civilisation 
claimed the right to a ruling position in its territory and 
domination over the minorities. The Emperor, therefore, 
could win the Hungarians and the Poles because the minorities 
in their territories were backward, passive and weak. But he 
could not fully satisfy the Czechs because their national rivals 
the Germans were foremost in wealth, civilisation and polit- 
ical power. After the Compromise, concluded between the 
Crown and the Hungarians in 1867, Austria and Hungary 
were separate, sovereign states, having the ruler and some 
institutions in common. Hungary was a rather centralised 
state, though Croatia had her own parliament and govern- 
ment, and enjoyed a wide autonomy which was abolished by 
the Serbs after the war. In Hungary the Magyars vigorously 
maintained their supremacy and to some extent tried to 
impose their language on the other nationalities. On the 
whole the results of this policy were not very great, as 
statistics show, but it was certainly unwise and provoked 
violent complaints of national oppression. After the Great 
War, however, the Magyars had good reason to complain of 
similar measures of some Succession states against Magyar 
minorities. Austria formed a sort of federation in which no 
nationality had paramount power, though some were more 
influential than others because of their larger number, their 
more advanced development or historic rights. Such 
differences were more and more levelled up by the progressive 
development of other nationalities. In 1906 a great franchise 
reform for the central Parliament was passed, granting the 
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vote to every male adult. This was chiefly due tothe Emperor, 
who ordered the Government to use their whole influence in 
favour of the bill. His intention was to overcome the sterile 
bickerings of the nationalists by opening Parliament to repre- 
sentatives of the broad masses who were more interested in 
social reforms. He wished to carry through the general 
franchise in Hungary too, which would have decisively im- 
proved the position of the national minorities and the masses. 
This, however, was foiled through the war. 

Besides the Austrian central Parliament there existed in 
every one of the seventeen countries composing Austria a 
territorial Parliament with wide powers. The administrative 
functions were divided between the Imperial officials, ap- 
pointed by the central Government, and the autonomous 
officials, appointed by the president of the territorial Parlia- 
ment, who had also executive powers. The majorities in the 
territorial Parliaments were formed by different nationalities, 
in the central countries by the Germans, in Bohemia and 
Moravia by the Czechs, in Galicia by the Poles, in Carniola 
by the Slovenes, in Dalmatia by the Croatians, etc. In 
addition, the towns and other smaller districts possessed a 
good deal of autonomy, which was often abused by nation- 
alists in discriminating against minorities in local affairs. 

After the break-up of greater Austria all the Succession 
States, except the small Austrian Republic, suppressed these 
territorial Parliaments and introduced a centralised Govern- 
ment in order to secure the predominance of the ruling nation 
over the minorities. In Austria the language rights of the 
different minorities, their share in schools, cultural and 
economic institutions and in the administration, were regu- 
lated in a very liberal way, which on the whole was certainly 
not surpassed in fairness by the legislation and practice of 
any of the Succession States, and in many cases was not 
equalled. As an illustration the position of the Czechs in 
old Austria is shown by the following figures. Their share in 
the population was 23 per cent., in the number of M.P.s 21 per 
cent., in Cabinet Ministers (1900 to 1914) 19 per cent., in 
officials 24-9 per cent., in teachers 24+9 per cent. Of the 
elementary schools 24-5 per cent. were Czech, of secondary 
schools 23-3 per cent., of students in universities and technical 
colleges 19 per cent. Among all the nationalities of Austria 
the Czechs had the smallest percentage of illiterates, namely 
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2*4 per cent., while the Germans came second with 3-1 per 
cent. The Czechs also possessed a highly developed agriculture 
and industry, and their banks had assets of more than 200 
million sterling. Extensive statistical calculations show that 
in the last twenty years before the Great War the national 
income, wages and savings in Austria almost doubled. Twenty 
years after the outbreak of the war the national income was 
everywhere smaller than before 1914, in spite of the tre- 
mendous technical progress in the world. Certainly national 
and social conditions could still have been much improved, 
and many most promising reforms were proposed by successive 
Governments which would have gone far to meet the claims 
of nationalities. Unfortunately, progress was frequently 
impeded by the uncompromising opposition of one nationality 
against reforms to the advantage of other ones. The radical 
Pan-Germans were particularly aggressive and obstinate in 
this respect. Nevertheless the great majority of the 
Austrian peoples did not think of breaking away before the 
war. The irredentist sections were quite insignificant. In 
Hungary they were larger, but even there they were far 
from forming the majority. 

This is confirmed by the findings of the most competent 
English experts. Professor Seton-Watson wrote in his book, 
The Future of Austria-Hungary (1907), that the view that the 
Monarchy would soon collapse was entirely superficial, and 
that he disbelieved not merely in the probability but even 
in the possibility of a break-up of Austria-Hungary. In any 
case, France and Great Britain should make every effort to 
preserve the Dual Monarchy as a political and economic unit. 
In his book on the Southern Slav question (1913) he called the 
view that Austria-Hungary was a weak, decadent state ripe 
for partition a senseless myth. Mr. Wickham Steed declared 
in 1913: “ I have been unable to perceive during ten years of 
constant observation and experience—years, moreover, filled 
with struggle and crisis—any sufficient reason why, with 
moderate foresight on the part of the dynasty, the Hapsburg 
Monarchy should not retain its rightful place in the European 
community. Its internal crises are often crises of growth 
rather than of decay.” The peoples of Austria, indeed, had 
become weary of the national squabbles and the conviction 
was spreading more and more that no nation was strong 
enough to defeat its adversaries. The German-Czech 
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compromise of 1905, establishing national peace in Moravia, was 
a hopeful symptom. Yet this development was completely 
foiled through the outbreak of war. The internal struggles 
had encouraged external enemies longing for expansion to 
organise irredentist movements within the Empire, and this 
had led to the formation of a small but active war party 
among Austro-Hungarian generals and diplomatists, which in 
spite of long resistance on the part of the Emperor and the 
leading statesmen at last attained their aim, The declaration 
of war against Servia can only be described as suicidal folly. 
However, it must not be forgotten that Servia had gone very 


far in provoking Austria-Hungary in the years preceding the 


war. She was also hardly entitled to pose as the champion of 
national freedom considering that she had just annexed the 
non-Servian Macedonians, had then almost embroiled Europe 
in war by her attempt to annex the non-Servian Albanians, 
and after the war treated the Croatians in such a way that 
they hated their “ liberators ” as their oppressors. Moreover, 
Germany was backing and inciting the Austro-Hungarian 
war party and she was responsible for enlarging the Austro- 
Russian conflict to a world war by her invasion of Belgium. 
The Great War aggravated the antagonism between the 
nationalities to such a degree that the break-up became almost 
unavoidable. Twenty years of separation, however, have 
taught bitter lessons to the peoples formerly united in Austria- 
Hungary. The destruction of the Empire has proved disas- 
trous for European peace and most of all for the Danubian 
nations themselves. National grievances have not decreased, 
and in many cases the position of minorities has become worse 
than ever. Several of the nations concerned have lost their 
freedom and the others are in the greatest peril of sharing 


their fate. Though the reconstitution of the old Empire is out | 


of the question, it is ever more widely recognised that at least 
some of its former members must come together again in the 
form of a free federation. The insane economic nationalism 
which has destroyed the foundations of wealth and progress 
must give way to free trade and intercourse between the 
Danubian nations. But economic co-operation is not enough. 
Common defence is still more important—for if the Danubian 
nations cannot defend themselves, who else shall do it? Can 
England be expected to act as the guardian of their inde- 
pendence for ever? A mere alliance for defence would not be 
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enough. Czechoslovakia had such alliances with France, 
Russia, Jugoslavia and Roumania, but they were all ineffec- 
tive when the great crisis arose. Neither can a European 
federation make a Danubian Union superfluous. Only states 
with extended common frontiers, forming a geographical unit, 
protected by natural barriers, tied together by strong eco- 
nomic and historical bonds, and menaced by the same 
dangers, could be trusted to assist one another in a really 
effective way. Efficacious common defence, however, cannot 
be achieved without sufficient preparation in peace time. This 
not only requires the closest possible contact between the 
military leaders and the co-ordination of their plans, but also 
a common foreign policy. Otherwise powerful states striving 
for the domination of Central Europe would always be able to 
split the group of smaller states by threats, allurements and 
propaganda. In brief, common defence is impossible without 
a political union. Such a union is also indispensable for a 
really efficient economic co-operation. All experiences show 
that only states united by a political bond are willing to 
abandon the policy of economic seclusion in favour of close 
co-operation by free trade and intercourse. 

The decisive questions are: (1) which states shall form this 
union ?; (2) in which form?; (3) how can it be brought 
about ?—the two last questions cannot be discussed here. 
Theoretically the greatest possible number of central and east- 
ern European states would form the strongest union, but in 
reality it is not so. Le mieux est Pennemi du bien. Any attempt 
to include too many states would multiply internal and ex- 
ternal difficulties to such an extent that the scheme could 
either not be realised at all or only in an inoperative way. 
The most natural allies would surely be Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. Another natural group would be 
formed by Jugoslavia, Roumania and Bulgaria. Of course, 
certain territorial adjustments would be necessary before some 
of these states would agree to co-operate. A union of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary would greatly facilitate a sound 
settlement of the questions of Sudetenland and Slovakia. 

What is the alternative to such a union? I can only speak 
of Austria with some certainty. After careful consideration of 
existing political forces it must be said that for Austria the 
choice lies only between that union or a union with Germany. 


The third possibility would be that of a small isolated Austria, 
VoL. CLVII. 19 
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nominally independent but practically defenceless against the 
nationalism and protectionism of powerful neighbours, in 
brief the state of things created by the Treaty of St. Germain. 
This solution would never be accepted by the Austrian people, 
neither does it seem possible that the Allies would agree to 
impose it by force. The Austrians would probably be willing 
to discuss a union with the Czechs and Hungarians. If this 
attempt fails, a union with a democratic Germany would have 
a chance, especially if the power of Prussia is curbed by means 
of a federalist constitution. The Hungarians would then have 
the choice either to federate with Jugoslavia and Roumania 
where large Hungarian minorities exist, or to turn to Germany 
where they would find the best markets for their agricultural 
products. As regards the Czechs they would have great diffi- 
culties in finding a suitable partner. Poland is hardly suited 
because of geographical and strategical reasons. A union with 
Germany would certainly not be acceptable. But it might be 
that Pan-Slav sentiment will favour co-operation with Russia. 
Such a solution, of course, would raise grave questions outside 
the scope of this survey. 
FREDERICK HERTz. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF A DECISION. 


AZI Germany controls a population of some 110 

millions, living in a compact, wealthy and highly 

industrialised area. Not more than 85 millions are 
Germans and can be trusted for battle purposes. The re- 
mainder, Czechs, Poles, and other non-Germans, can be made 
to perform valuable economic services as helots for their 
Nazi masters. The British Empire rules over more than 
450 millions, and the French Republic over some 93 millions. 
Only a fraction of these millions are, however, of white race, 
and they are distributed over oceans and continents instead 
of being in a compact mass. 

The white population of Great Britain available to take 
the first shock of battle is only 45-6 millions, that of the 
French Republic only 41-8, i.e. the combined total is only 
87-4 millions, slightly superior to the pure German element 
of Germany. To these figures must be added a white popula- 
tion of some 19-5 millions distributed in Canada (9,500,000), 
Australia (7,700,000), New Zealand (1,400,000); but after 
making all allowance for the magnificent patriotism and 
superb fighting qualities of the Dominions, these are popula- 
tions which cannot reasonably be expected to make the same 
intensive sacrifices as those of Britain and France. In the last 
war they gave ungrudgingly, and they gave of their best ; but 
to them the war was something which was far away. They 
could not feel the same intense realisation of danger as the 
peoples nearer at home. 

In the last war Canada, from a population of 7,206,643, 
raised 628,964 men, of whom 399,807 were sent to France ; 
Australia, from a population of 4,478,068, raised 412,953 men, 
of whom 331,781 served in France and other theatres; New 
Zealand, from 1,008,468, raised 128,505 men, of whom 
117,175 served with the Expeditionary Force; the United 
Kingdom, from a population of 39 million, raised 4,971,042 
men. For various reasons the contribution from the Union 
of South Africa, 136,070 men from a white population of 
1,276,242, was used mainly in other theatres than in Europe. 
In the course of the prolonged war the Dominions put 
roughly 10 per cent. of their populations into the field, the 
United Kingdom roughly 13 per cent. These are figures not 
likely to be improved upon in the present struggle. The totals 
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for the Empire were: white troops, 7,130,280, plus native, 
8,654,467. Not more than one quarter of these were available 
as field troops at any given time, and the maximum strength 
in any one theatre, France and Belgium, was in 1917 
2,500,000, of whom however not more than 1,500,000 were 
combatants. 

The native races of our Empire constitute undoubtedly an 
immense reservoir of man-power, and in the last war we raised 
altogether 1,524,187 of such troops. But there are great 
practical difficulties in using such troops for European war- 
fare. First there is the language difficulty. The shortage of 
white men capable of addressing these troops in their own 
languages is only paralleled by the scarcity of native tribes 
possessed of knowledge of English. Then there are climatic 
difficulties. The Indian Corps did yeoman service on the 
West Front in the winter of 1914 and spring of 1915, but 
suffered cruelly under cold and damp, and was subsequently 
withdrawn to serve under more favourable conditions else- 
where. Moreover, primitive tribesmen, unable to read or 
write, and minus any mechanical training, are handicapped 
in the matter of using effectively modern weapons. All in all, 
the North West Frontier of India would be the best recruiting 
ground for service on the West Front, but this is a thinly 
populated area. Our possibilities with regard to using native 
races as combatants in Europe hardly exceed a million men, 
and even this is probably an extravagant estimate. We 
should be capable, however, of using native troops should the 
war spread to other regions. 

The position then is this: the strength of the German field 
army at any one period must be taken as not less than 
4,250,000 men, the maximum strength in the field of the 
United Kingdom may be taken as 2,000,000 men. That of 
France is about the same. The maximum strength to be 
expected from the Dominions at any one period may be taken 
as 900,000 men. In the matter of native troops we and the 
French, tapping our resources to the maximum, cannot 
expect more than a million men at any one period, an estimate 
which in practice might quite well be halved. The total 
represents, say, 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 Allies against 4,250,000 
Germans. How are we going to win this war? 

It is hardly surprising that many people are already 
beginning to talk of a war doomed to end in a stalemate; 
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others reject altogether the idea of obtaining a decision by 
land warfare. There are those who pin their hopes on starving 
Germany into surrender by our naval blockade. Others who, 
realising that to do this will mean a war lasting for very many 
years, even if it is possible at all, talk about “ shortening the 
war” by bombing Germany. The position with regard to 
bombing may be put very briefly. Either air-bombing can 
do what is claimed for it, or itcannot. If itcan, we undoubtedly 
have it in our power to destroy German cities and industrial 
centres, paralyse German traffic communications and, 
generally speaking, reduce Germany to flaming ruin. Un- 
fortunately, Germany has it in her power to do exactly the 
same things to us. Thus, for this policy to become at all a 
reasonable proposition in the matter of producing a decision, 
one side or other must start with an absolutely overwhelming 
air-superiority, a superiority of at least 3-1, and preferably 
5-1. If Germany can practise “ frightfulness ” on a three times 
bigger scale than we can, then it is reasonable to believe that 
we should get sick of this particular game before she would, 
and totalitarian air warfare becomes, from the German 
standpoint, a reasonable policy. But if for every German 
bomb dropped upon England there comes an equally effective 
bomb dropped on Germany in answer, then the best that can 
happen is that both sides will find themselves quickly reduced 
to the happy state of the Kilkenny Cats; and whether one 
of the tails left over is a quarter of an inch or so longer than 
the other will be, one imagines, of little interest to the handful 
of dazed and demoralised survivors. 

Thus, on the assumption that air-bombing can do what is 
claimed for it, it is ruled out of court as a means of enforcing 
a decision because neither side actually possesses the over- 
whelming superiority needed to make this a reasonably safe 
policy, nor is likely to acquire any such superiority. In the 
last war, after 44 years of effort, and with America actively 
on our side, we never got anything like a 3-1 air superiority 
over Germany. Germany is even less likely to acquire the 
necessary superiority over Britain and France. If air- 
bombing cannot do what is claimed for-it, and there is 
evidence that the claims made are wildly exaggerated, then 
it is ruled out of court as a means of enforcing a decision. _ 

We come back to the question: How are we to win this 
war? We must winit. For Great Britainand Francestalemate 
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means defeat. Germany vis-a-vis Poland is the man in 
possession. We must either drive her out or buy her off. 
That we should buy her out is unthinkable. It would stultify 
our whole policy. For us to fail to drive her out would be 
equally ruinous. It would mean the end of our prestige. A 
peace of exhaustion, carrying with it the public confession of 
our helplessness to redeem our pledges, would be merely a 
truce, after which Germany would start a fresh war at her own 
chosen moment, with renewed strength, and with all the small 
states so terrorised that they would be her vassals. There is 
no doubt about it. Now that we are in this war we must win 
it. Our very existence as an empire is at stake. But how are 
we to win? 

We must start by getting rid of all this talk of “the 
superiority conferred by modern weapons on the defensive.” 
It is a doctrine of defeatism, for if it were true then there 
would be no chance of our winning this war, and we might as 
well resign ourselves to relinquish our empire. But it is not 
true. It is a confusion of ill-assimilated facts and ill-digested 
theories. War at sea reflects the same social and economic 
factors as war on land, and if this doctrine were true we could 
expect to see the same paralysis of the offensive at sea as is 
claimed to have happened on land. We see the exact contrary. 
When, in 1859, Warrior was designed as our first sea-going 
ironclad warship, 44 in. of wrought-iron could defeat at point- 
blank range the heaviest gun afloat. Our latest battleship, 
Nelson, has 16 in. plates of hardened steel; but these are 
vulnerable at 10,000 yards to a 16-in. gun. The modern 
battleship is a floating fortress, heavily armed, massively 
armoured, taking three to four years to build, costing from 
{7 million to {10 million. She can be destroyed at long range 
by shells falling almost perpendicularly upon her decks, and 
at close range no armour will keep out big-calibre, armour- 
piercing shells. There is no paralysis of the offensive. On 
the contrary, the prolonged duel between gun and armour has 
ended in the triumph of the gun. These factors, which we see 
operative in naval warfare, are, of course, equally operative 
in land warfare. 

The “ evidence” as to the “ superiority conferred by 
modern weapons on the defensive” is a matter of special 
pleading and distortion. It is taken from only one front in 
the last war, the West Front, and from a particular phase of 
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this front. On the East Front, the weapons used were sub- 
stantially the same, but the Germans at Tannenberg, the 
Masurian Lakes (1914), in their break-through at Gorlice 
(1915), in their Rumanian campaign (1916), and on the 
Trentino (1917), achieved brilliant success in attack. 
he paralysis of the offensive on the West Front in 1916-17 
was only temporary, and due to special conditions, mainly 
sociological. The chief of these was the increase of population, 
leading to a vast increase in the size of armies, with the result 
that for the first time in modern history it was possible for a 
State to cover its whole frontier with fortified lines, allowing 
no scope for strategy or manceuvre. This was a problem as 
new to the soldiers of those days as was armour to the naval 
men of 1860-1; but in like manner as the introduction of 
armour at sea led to a prolonged duel between guns and 
armour, in which the balance fluctuated first to the one side, 
and then to the other, but with the gun more and more in the 
ascendant, so the stabilisation of the front in France led to a 
prolonged duel between means and methods of attack and those 
of defence, with the balance at first fluctuating in favour of 
the one or the other but with the attack steadily gaining until 
in 1918 it had definitely won the upper hand. To argue that 
because the Somme meant bloody losses every offensive on 
land is going to mean equal losses, is as reasonable as to 
suggest that because at Sinope the Russian shell-guns 
destroyed the Turkish fleet, therefore every modern naval 
engagement is going to be another Sinope; to say that 
because Paschendaele was a slow blundering attack every 
modern offensive will be another Paschendaele, is as logical 
as to suggest that because in 1861 Monitor and Merrimac 
blazed at one another for hours without doing any real 
damage, therefore every modern naval action must be a fiasco. 
Since war has been war every improved means of defence 
has brought in its train an improved means of attack to beat 
it. It is ludicrous to believe that this process, which has 
endured since the dawn of time, is going to come suddenly 
to an end because the Germans have built the Siegfried Line, 
or the French the Maginot Line, equally ludicrous to maintain 
that war has crystallised itself into perpetual re-editions of 
Sommes and Paschendaeles. In the prolonged duel between 
means and methods of attack and those of defence, all other 
things being equal, the truly decisive factor is superiority in 
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resources. It is by working along these lines that we can solve 
this problem and beat Germany ; it is by working along these 
lines that Germany, unless we realise the danger in time, can 
beat us. 

It is a fatal fallacy to see military problems purely in terms 
of particular weapons or methods, whether of attack or 
defence. It is the community which creates weapons, and not 
weapons which create the community. Given that there are 
resources enough and that there is “ drive ” enough, weapons 
can be improved or invented, every military problem can be 
solved. The vast industrial superiority of the Allies, if 
mobilised in time, should give us the possibility to produce 
weapons of attack for land warfare infinitely more formidable 
than anything existing at the present time; we can acquire 
land supremacy in exactly the same fashion as we acquired 
sea-supremacy, by hard thinking, hard fighting, hard work. 
But time will be needed to mobilise our industrial resources. 
Germany, by reason of her totalitarian system, started at a 
much more highly developed phase of industrial mobilisation, 
and she may be expected to reach her maximum “ potential ” 
more rapidly than ourselves or France. The danger is that 
she may seek to exploit this temporary superiority by devising 
revolutionary means and methods of attack. We are the more 
likely successfully to meet this danger, the more we set our- 
selves to anticipate her probable lines of attack. 

We can expect developments along three main lines: (ji) 
improved artillery methods and matériel, (ii) a special form 
of “ break-through ” tank, (iii) improved methods of mining. 
It was the evolution of “ predicted” firing which in 1917 
really ended the paralysis of the offensive. We must expect 
the adaptation of “ predicted ” firing to mobile warfare. To 
suggest the possibilities of television, and of photography 
from the air with the use of infra-red and ultra-violet rays, 
may seem fantastic, but is no more fantastic than “ predicted” 
firing seemed early in 1917. Television at present needs thirty 
seconds for the picture to get through, too slow a process for 
use against moving targets. An attack on the Maginot Line 
means, however, dealing with stationary targets, and the 
time needed for transmission may conceivably be reduced. 
The adaptation of photography with infra-red and ultra- 
violet rays would open up enormous possibilities for seeing 
through camouflage, or into deep dug-outs. 
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_Improvements in artillery matériel may take the form of 
bigger self-propelled guns, say 6 in. or 8 in., and multiple-part 
guns, i.e. guns built in parts to be carried on teams of cater- 
pillar tractors as the mountain-gun parts are carried by mules. 
These are developments which would produce a mobile heavy 
artillery capable of being pushed rapidly forward. 

“The tank floats by distributing her weight over a broad 
bearing surface, her caterpillar tracks, instead of concentrating 
it on four or more wheel-points. But she does not displace 
earth as the ship displaces water, she is a land-raft not a land 
ship. By comparison with the ship proper, she suffers serious 
disadvantages. The whole of her body is raised up above 
the land and needs protection, whereas the bulk of the 
ship is submerged and thus protected. The ship can 
concentrate armour upon her vitals, leaving the rest of 
the structure unarmoured. The tank is a steel box 
crowded with men, guns and machinery. It is impossible 
to use from a tank instruments for fire-control or 
directors, or to measure the rolling period as at sea, thus fire 
from tanks is very inaccurate save at point-blank range. The 
size of the tank is limited by the need of being able to use 
roads, railways and bridges, besides the tactical consideration 
of keeping the size of the target down. The duel of tanks - 
versus stationary infantry and guns partakes of the elements 
of ship versus fort, and the tank largely shares the ship’s 
disadvantages.’’* 

The normal balance between ship and fort can, however, be 
upset by the surprise use of new inventions, as happened 
with the ironclad batteries at Kinburn, and if it is a matter of 
producing a special “ break-through” tank, most existing 
limitations could be discarded. Thus the tank could be built 
in parts to be assembled at the point of attack; she could be 
given twice the width of any existing tank, and three times the 
length, multiple tracks could be used, say six instead of two, 
to be driven by multiple engines. This halving or even 
reducing to a third the pressure per sq. in. of track, would 
render her more “ buoyant.” Over the whole structure could 
be spread a tortoise-shell-like shield, say of 3 in. steel, with, on 
top, a turret containing two short 6 in. guns, with side turrets 
armed with multiple barrelled pom-poms and machine-guns. 
With her great length, such a tank could cross existing anti-tank 

* The “ Mechanisation” of War. By Germains. 
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ditches, and she could, at need, be given the equivalent of 
fascines. 

An attack by, say, 400-500 of these monsters, each weighing 
500-600 tons, would be a terrific ordeal for any army to face. 
Supported by an overwhelming weight of artillery, this 
artillery fire would destroy obstacles, explode mines, and the 
tanks themselves would be invulnerable to anything short of 
a direct hit from a 6-in. gun. The number of such guns 
available would be limited. The base of even the strongest 
fortification, like the battleship’s bottom, is vulnerable to a 
mine, which is the torpedo of land-warfare. The use of 
machine-tools for driving galleries, improved forms of drills 
and cutters, more powerful explosives, may revolutionise all 
existing estimates as to the scope and nature of this danger, 
and of the means needed to counter it. 

We must undoubtedly anticipate developments on these 
lines, and we can have the satisfaction of knowing that with 
our vast industrial resources we are far better equipped for 
taking advantage of them than is Germany. We have the 
largest and best-equipped armour-plate factories in the 
world, a far more highly developed motor-car industry than 
has Germany. If we set ourselves wholeheartedly to solving 
this problem, we can produce armies capable of going over 
any system of defence, however formidable. Money, in the 
larger sense, as representing control over raw materials, the 
products of industry, the mechanism of production, continues 
to be the sinews of war. 

Victor Wa.LiAce GERMAINS. 


THE END OF ANVER A: 


T has often been suggested in the last twenty years that 

we may be living in a period of decline, the decline of a 

great civilisation which, in this view, attained its climax in 
the nineteenth century. There are many facts which may be 
advanced to support this theory—the decline in the birth- 
rate, the increasing age of the populations, the growth of 
cities, the decay of the countryside, the crushing taxation, the 
colossal public debts, the loosening of conventions or of con- 
ventional moralities, the poverty of literature, the lack of 
great men, the loss of the belief in progress, the inability of 
mankind to control itself and to prevent the perpetual recur- 
rence of wars. This is a formidable list of evidences of decline 
and none of them seems to contain any germ of a new birth, 
of a renaissance, such as came out of the decline of the Middle 
Ages. Perhaps we really are in a decline like that which 
ended the achievement of the Babylonians and Chaldzans 
or the majestic and magnificent civilisation of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Every discussion, however, of a process in history which 
is not yet completed is simply hypothetical and a matter of 
interpretation. The idea that we are living in a permanent 
decline is a reasonable interpretation of facts, but it is not 
the only reasonable interpretation, nor does it envisage all 
the salient facts. There is undoubted resemblance between the 
decline of the ancient world and the present decline of the 
society of European states. There is, however, also resem- 
blance between this and the decline of the Ancien Régime 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, which, after another 
period of unrest and crisis and war, was followed by a glorious 
renaissance, the brilliant and progressive nineteenth century. 
The circumstances of the decline of the Ancien Régime and the 
subsequent twenty-six years of revolution and European war 
represented a process or course of development perhaps 
similar to what 1s going on now. 

European civilisation in the eighteenth century, repre- 
sented at its best by the Ancien Régime in France, was— 
politically at any rate—outworn by the year 1789. There was 
a tide, slow but steadily rising, of political consciousness 
among the growing bourgeoisie. The framework of govern- 
ment on the Continent had not been adjusted to this at all ; 
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nor had the framework of society been much adjusted to it. 
Government was autocratic (with a good deal of aristocracy 
and bureaucracy in it), and society was feudal. Though 
society had been growing in all directions, the political and 
legal framework had in no Continental country altered 
much—not even in Joseph II’s Austria—in the last two 
hundred years. Intellectually too the Continent seemed to 
be becoming used up. Montesquieu, Rousseau and Voltaire 
were dead; there were no longer any great men of letters in 
France. Italian literature and painting were in decline, 
Russia as yet had no native culture at all (apart from some 
ecclesiastical ornamentation) ; Germany had Goethe, Schiller 
and Herder; Austria had Mozart. What was good in art, 
letters and the other things of the spirit belonged mainly to 
the past. There was, undoubtedly, a feeling of fin de stécle, 
of malaise, of spiritual indifference, of scepticism. 

In 1789 the crash came, the Revolution, beginning in 
France and soon involving the whole of Europe, if not in 
revolution, at any rate in war. The wars lasted, with scarcely 
an interval, from 1792 to 1814 or, with the Hundred Days and 
Battle of Waterloo, until midsummer 1815. By the end of 
these twenty-three years of war, feudalism had been wiped 
away, society had assumed its modern contours, and a 
political settlement was made for Europe (by the Congress of 
Vienna) which proved to be a satisfactory and adjustable 
framework for the development of the states in the next 
hundred years. These hundred years, 1815-1914, were a great 
flowering period of modern civilisation. Thus the decline of 
the Ancien Régime, and the Revolutionary-war period, were 
the prelude to a magnificent renaissance, sometimes called the 
Romantic Age, which expanded, flowered and then, in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, declined. It 
looks as if there were a kind of rhythm in human affairs which 
we can only perceive if we observe not just the age in which we 
live but a period of at least a hundred years at a time. If the 
rhythm of the last two hundred years is being maintained, 
we may feel some confidence in the belief that we are at the 
end of a period of decline and are in a revolutionary-war 
period of transition—transition, presumably, towards some- 
thing stable and good. The reasoning that leads to this con- 
clusion is somewhat as follows. 

The nineteenth century after 1815, which ensued upon the 
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decline of the Ancien Régime of the eighteenth century and the 
French Revolutionary-war period, was a century of astonish- 
ing and, for years, rapid progress. The bourgeoisie assumed 
more and more political power. Machinery was enormously 
improved. The whole system of medicine and surgery was 
remade with marvellous benefit to mankind. An immense 
humanitarian effort was successfully undertaken to end the 
slave trade and in other directions. Romantic literature 
blossomed in England and France ; a great “ realist ” litera- 
ture was produced in Russia. Communications were improved 
from the stage-coach to the express train. Food was produced 
in increasing abundance; population advanced in number 
every year, and was easily sustained by capitalist industry and 
agriculture. Great missionary enterprises showed the spiritual 
zeal of large sections of the European communities. Repre- 
sentative institutions were adopted in all the European 
states. Great movements for national union were successfully 
carried out in Italy and Germany. Vast areas of the world 
were opened up and successfully colonised. There was a deep 
feeling of optimism on every side. Everybody believed that 
mankind was growing better and that there was for all a 
secure future to look forward to. 

The last twenty years, however, of the century 1815-1914 
was a period of decline. There were now few giants of arts and 
letters ; such as existed were, most of them, survivals from 
the previous generation. Spiritual zeal was almost exhausted. 
Even the tempo of mechanical inventions and improvements 
was relaxed, although there was some invention and develop- 
ment in the internal combustion engine—science’s dangerous 
if not fatal legacy to the following hundred years. The great 
statesmen, all but Lord Salisbury, were dead or had retired 
from active life by 1895. There were no Peels, Metternichs, 
Thiers, Bismarcks, Cavours, Gladstones. Salisbury was a 
lonely survival, and he too had lost his sure touch, his 
grasp and control of affairs, by 1895. The first fourteen years 
of the twentieth century were a time of malaise—of labour 
strikes ; of diplomatic cowps (Agadir) ; of occasional wars ; 
of feeble constitutional experiment—Russian Duma, British 
House of Lords “ Reform,” Turkish Committee of Union and 
Progress. It was a pleasant enough period to live in, but there 
were no great men, no bountiful givers, enrichers of European 
civilisation like the poets and thinkers, the artists and 
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prophets, the statesmen, of the generations before the “nineties. 
The years 1890 or 1895 to 1914 were a new decline of an 
ancien régime : 1914 was another 1789. 

The next period, 1914-1940 or 1941, is the revolutionary- 
war period which ends a period of decline and is the transition 
to a fresh start, to a renaissance. Since 1914 Europe has been 
literally in revolution. The war of 1914-18 was not inevitable ; 
it was Europe’s colossal blunder ; rightly regarded it was the 
Great Civil War within the community of civilised states. 
Every civil war is a revolution ; and this, the most colossal of 
civil wars, was the most colossal of revolutions since the fall of 
the Roman Empire. This is why the disturbance which it 
made is still going on ; this is why real peace did not come at 
the settlement of Versailles in 1919. The revolutionary-war 
period is still with us. Three stages of it can be discerned. 

The first stage was the war of 1914-18. It was a revolu- 
tion from every direction—in men’s views upon civilisation 
and society ; in the attitude of the Oriental peoples towards 
the Western peoples; in the habits of individuals; in the 
use of labour-saving machinery; in communications; in 
women’s work; in political constitutions ; in the distribu- 
tion of wealth ; in scales of taxation ; in prices. 

After the Armistice people thought that the revolution was 
finishing, and when the Treaty of Versailles was signed and 
ratified they thought that the revolution was complete. They 
had in their minds the Congress and Treaty of Vienna, 1815, 
which provided a fairly stable settlement for about fifty years 
and indeed, without any general war, for a hundred years. 
The Congress of Vienna, however, came at the end not of four 
years, but of more than twenty-two years, of European war. 
The European Revolution, which began as a domestic revolu- 
tion in France and developed into general war, was really over 
by 1815. All peoples, including the vanquished, were genuinely 
ready for a long peace. Moreover, the statesmen of 1815 were 
not over-ambitious. They did not place upon human nature 
more than it could carry. They created a Balance of Power 
and a Concert of Europe—a merely consultative and some- 
what vague concert—which proved to be a workable “ sys- 
tem ”’ (as Metternich called it), conformable to the standards 
of morality and civilisation of the time. The statesmen of 1919 
conceived a splendid ideal in the League of Nations, but it 
proved to be beyond the moral stature of the member-states. 
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The Versailles Settlement, for this and other reasons, was only 
a temporary halt in the revolution which began in 1914. 

The second stage was the period 1920-38. During this time 
the revolution was carried on by other means, for the most 
part, than by war. There was incessant agitation—about 
frontiers; about war guilt; about reparations and inter- 
state, chiefly American, war debts, There were violent 
alterations of constitution in Italy, Germany, Greece and 
Spain. There was bitter economic warfare in which even the 
most enlightened governments, such as the United States and 
Great Britain, took part. The increased and increasing speed 
of mechanisation dislocated many industries and created 
“technological” unemployment. Perhaps the greatest 
evidence of revolution in this second stage of the revolution 
is the tremendous alteration in the moral outlook of most 
people, particularly of the young; they lost the idea of 
progress, the belief that there was a secure future for each 
one and for all mankind, which was fundamental in the 
nineteenth century. 

The third stage in the revolution began with the outbreak, 
better called the restarting, of European war in 1939. For it 
is really the same war which began in 1914, died down in 
1918, was continued by other means in 1919-38, broke out 
again in 1939; and the whole forms the Great Revolution of 
the modern world. If this interpretation is correct—and it 
may be correct, for there is as much evidence in its favour as 
there is for the catastrophic interpretation—the future need 
not be regarded with dismay. The Great European Revolu- 
tion is still going on. It has been going on for over twenty-five 
years, nearly as long as the complete duration of the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic War period. There is a 
possibility that it will go on indefinitely until European 
civilisation decays and disappears, but there is no particular 
reason why this should be deemed probable. The decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, which Gibbon calls the most tre- 
mendous revolution that has ever been, went on for many 
generations and ended with the collapse of a civilisation. Most 
other revolutions have lasted for a much shorter period ; and 
generally at the end the peoples directly concerned have 
established a fairly durable settlement and have made a new 
start with building instead of destroying. 

Revolutions are always costly. Few have been worth making. 
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They dislocate all the fruitful ways of life and habits of 
society. They release evil forces. They destroy wealth. They 
destroy people. As a rule the vast majority of the peoples 
involved in a revolution have had little or no choice in regard 
to the making of it ; but once in, they have to go through it. 
Most revolutions end within periods of one year to five years. 
Yet the German religious revolution was a Thirty Years War, 
1618-48. The French Revolutionary-Napoleonic period 
covered nearly twenty-six years, 1789-1815. The Great 
European Revolution has already lasted between twenty-five 
and twenty-six years, I914-40; it may finish in 1940 or ’41. 
Then comes the opportunity for a durable settlement and for 
the restart of fruitful, peaceful life. 

The year 1914 was undoubtedly the end of an era which, 
however, had already begun to decline about 1890 or 1895. 
Such periods are not necessarily followed by catastrophe ; for 
human nature is rich in powers making for recovery. The 
appearance of a single genius—a Dante, Wesley, Rousseau— 
might supply the quickening influence to arrest the decline ; 
or recovery might come through one of the mysterious move- 
ments in society such as happened in the later Middle Ages 
without being attributable to any single genius or prophet. 
There was no such luck, however, in the decline of the 
Edwardian-Georgian age. The mediocrity of the politicians in 
every country after the death of Lord Salisbury allowed the 
European peoples to plunge into the war of 1914, a revolution 
which those same politicians were wholly unable to control. 
The Armistice of 1918, the peacemaking of 1919, the various 
world conferences subsequently convened—Washington Naval 
Conference, 1922, World Economic Conference, 1927, Hague 
Reparations Conference, 1929, Disarmament Conference, 1932, 
Second World Economic Conference, 1933—offered opportuni- 
ties to the politicians (or statesmen) for taking control of 
affairs and stopping the revolution. They failed to do so and 
the revolution which had been going on as an economic and 
propaganda war became the land, naval and air war of 1939- 
40. And this may be the last stage. There are many indications 
that the impetus of the great revolution is being exhausted. 
Such a revolution, though not inevitable, is quite likely to 
happen in the decline of one era, but it is temporary; the 
instinct in the peoples for creation, organisation, peace, 
asserts itself; and a new settled era will begin. 

R. B. Mowat. 


EVACUATION. 


HEN the history of this strangest of wars comes to 

be written, a chapter will have to be devoted to the 

subject of evacuation. Prosperous cities have before 
now gone down under the impact of war, or have suffered 
convulsions of nature, but it has been left to the citizens of 
the twentieth century to witness the mass depopulation of 
their towns in view of possible air raids, hundreds of miles 
from the battle front. Those of us who saw it in England in 
1939—and who did not ?—will never forget it, for it was a 
sight to make the angels weep: mankind fleeing from the 
shadow of his own making, his new-found mastery of the air 
and his enormously increased power of hurting his fellow-men. 
As war became imminent, the cities seemed to be in the grip 
of a centrifugal force pushing the people out into the rural 
districts. Little children bravely marched off to unknown 
destinations far from their mothers’ care ; aged blind or sick 
persons were taken by coach or ambulance to hastily com- 
mandeered country mansions ; hospitals, asylums and prisons 
were closed at a few hours’ notice, to stand sandbagged and 
empty for official uses ; Government Departments and insti- 
tutions occupied hotels in “‘ safe ” areas, while whole schools 
were politely invited into the country seats of the landed 
aristocracy. The lead given by the Government was followed 
by the public, and soon nearly everyone was sheltering 
strangers or living precariously in someone else’s house, 
waiting for what might happen. And then came the long anti- 
climax of five months without air raids. 

Nowhere were the effects of this grand exodus, which cut 
across every section of the community, so deeply felt as in 
London, so that in the first week of September it looked as 
though the Black Death had swept through the city. Every 
second house stood empty, shop assistants idly gossiped in 
shops without customers, and not a child stirred in the for- 
saken courtyards of the slums. A visit to a turbulent street 
usually teeming with young life in one of the poorer quarters 
was like going to a stricken area: silence everywhere, no 
play, no games, no laughter. It was Hamelin town after the 
Piper had passed. It is the effect of the evacuation on the 
working-classes with which the writer proposes to deal in 
detail. 
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Much has been written about the “ success ” or “ failure ” 
of the evacuation of working-class mothers and children. To 
begin with, there are two sides to the question, that of the 
parents and that of the children. There is further the un- 
doubted fact that if there had been persistent air-raids, many 
of the failures might have turned out successes, and some of 
those who have come back disgruntled to the towns might 
have been thankful to stay where they were. When we learn 
that by February §9 per cent. of the mothers and children who 
were evacuated in September have returned home, and that 
the question of compulsorily evacuating all children under 
five with their mothers is now under discussion by three 
Scottish cities, it is time to take stock of the situation and 
inquire why the first lot of mothers came back, whether they 
were justified in doing so, and how the evacuation is affecting 
the children both in the country and in the towns. 

In a block of modern flats for rehoused slum tenants, more 
than 61 per cent. of the normal population had gone away in 
that first week of the war, and of the children, 94 per cent. 
had been evacuated. The sad-eyed mothers, trusting im- 
plicitly in the school authorities, had let their little ones go, 
they knew not whither, choosing the lesser of two evils. In the 
crisis of September 1938, a similar situation had been faced. 
In that week, on the living-room table of one flat had lain 
five labels for the children, five bags of biscuits, five gas-masks, 
while hastily mended shoes were put ready for the children to 
wear when the call should come. The call did not come then, 
but the parents were ready for the evacuation when it came 
a year later. These particular children are still away, they are 
much improved physically and are not fretting, though they 
are in different billets, and the mother goes out to work to 
swell the family budget and earn the extra money to keep the 
children in clothes. For evacuation has been a source of great 
expense to working-class families. Warm underclothes, mac- 
kintoshes and rubber boots are essential needs for children 
in the country, who may have got along quite happily without 
them in the city. Then there is the expense of constant repairs 
to shoes, knocked about on country roads. Added to this is 
the inevitable higher standard of even poor country cottages 
compared to the slums. The absence of night clothes, or at 
best the possession of one night shirt, is not understood by 
the kind hosts, who tell the children to write home and ask 
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for a second to be sent as soon as possible, not dreaming that 
such nice children should only have one of anything. And 
just as better-off mothers have tried to fit out their children 
properly for their boarding-schools, so have the working-class 
mothers tried to keep up a standard which will pass muster 
with strangers and is really hopelessly out of reach of their 
purses. The payments for the cost of keeping the children 
have been willingly paid, and the interval between the date 
at which the children left and the date at which the parents 
began to pay was a godsend, for it enabled the parents to fit 
out the children with some of these much-needed extras, and 
in many cases to get down to see them in their new surround- 
ings. 

In those first weeks of war, hardly anyone paid any rent 
and many families disappeared completely into the blue. The 
desire to keep the home together, however, soon reasserted 
itself, and after a while even those who went away “ for the 
duration ” paid up all the arrears by post, while little by little 
the others have been coming back. There are often excellent 
reasons for this much-criticised return, and it may be said 
that in almost every case where the schoolchildren have 
settled down, the parents strain every nerve to keep them in 
the country. But with the younger children it is a different 
story. They call for so much loving care that only the mother 
can give, and if she goes with them, what is to be done for the 
poor husband, the breadwinner, who returns after a hard 
day’s work to a cold hearth, no comfort and no supper? The 
plight of the men left behind is pitiable. Few of them are able 
to cook, wash, mend and fend for themselves in addition to 
working all day. The soldier is under discipline, he has learnt 
to do without his wife and family when he is on active service, 
but the civilian is under no such control, nor is anything done 
to organise his life comfortably. Some unfortunates, turning 
away from their dirty neglected homes in an ache of loneliness, 
have found solace in the public-house, and soon the wife comes 
hurrying back with the young children to save the situation— 
and the home—before it is too late. 

The economic factor also plays an important part. If the 
breadwinner falls out of work, there is not enough money to 
keep two establishments going, even if the wife is in billets 
provided by the Government. She it is who knows how to buy 
and cook nourishing food which will feed a family of six at 
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very little cost, and she guesses only too well what inadequate 
costly meals her husband is getting for himself in his lonely 
home. Torn between her duty to her husband and her children, 
she borrows the money for the fare and arrives home without 
notice, to look after him. What a reunion it is, what joy it 
brings, what loving sympathy on both sides, and a desire to 
do what is best all round, and dare we say she was wrong to 
come back? 

Then there are the mothers with young children put into 
top rooms without fireplaces. It seems incredible that with so 
much hospitality of the right kind lavished on the evacuees, 
there should have been any families so lacking in imagination 
or common kindness that the young children were never 
invited to warm themselves by the kitchen fire, but were ex- 
pected to eat their meals in a cold attic room with their coats 
on. Round and round the little country town the mother 
would push the pram in the wind and the rain, knowing there 
was no comfort indoors, until the ill-health of the children 
would bring home to her the necessity of facing possible 
bombing rather than certain bronchitis. 

So as every week has passed, a few more mothers and 
children have returned. First there were two children in the 
playground, then six, then nine, until by the beginning of 
February 43 per cent. of the children who had gone in Sep- 
tember had come back. (This figure is the same as that 
officially given for the whole country.) The playing in the 
courtyard is a little subdued, for all the noisy brothers and 
sisters are away. But there is method in the return, for there 
are plans in being “ to send the children down to Granny if 
anything should happen.” And if this were not possible, there 
is still the air-raid shelter, now being constructed by the 
Borough Council, good and solid, in the playground. 

The women, with that stoic quality which distinguishes the 
working-classes, want to share with their men the difficulties 
and dangers which may lie ahead. Thrown on their own 
resources they were miserable, and the problems involved in 
sharing a kitchen with a strange family, often with quite 
different standards and habits, can be imagined. The glory 
of the working-classes is their pride in their homes and their 
families. In breaking these sacred ties, we risk destroying 
something which may never be replaced, and the women have 
acted instinctively in coming home. When a man goes to the 
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war he is immolated, a nimbus of knight errantry surrounds 
him, and should he return he will find his hearth is kept warm 
for him. But when a woman is evacuated—horrid word— 
there is no nimbus for her, she is just dumped in a “ safe ” 
area, and her home goes to pieces as like as not. It is a new 
kind of tragedy, very hard to bear, and we should not ask the 
working women to bear it if they are ready to stay with their 
men, come raid, come fine, in the cities. To separate the 
young children from their mothers—unless of course they can 
be sent to relations in the country—can only be really satis- 
factory when it is done under the zgis of a Nursery School, so 
that the mother has complete confidence in the arrangements, 
and the children have proper supervision and companionship. 
Otherwise it seems best to leave the young children with their 
mothers, if they have already come home, but to keep those 
who have settled down in the country where they are, and to 
push on with arrangements for increasing the number of 
nursery schools in evacuation areas. 

The older children, on the other hand, flourish in their new 
surroundings. It is the birthright of a healthy boy or girl to 
run about in the open, to climb trees or to swim in the sea. 
It was a wonderful sight to see the slum children making for 
the sea in those warm September days when the evacuation 
began. The naughty boys, always in trouble in the cities, are 
naughty boys no more, and it is pleasant to think that they may 
now decide to become farmers in Canada instead of cat-burglars 
in Bermondsey. Reports come from all over the country that 
the children have put on weight and are much improved 
physically as a result of their time in the country. Strange 
misunderstandings occurred in the early days. A farmhouse 
tea, with butter and milk on the table, was refused, for none 
of the children could face the strange diet. Margarine and 
condensed milk was what they understood and liked, and 
cow’s milk was an unknown and distressing phenomenon. A 
major crisis was provoked when three brothers, expecting to 
share the same towel, were billeted far from one another at the 
opposite ends of a village. These minor embarrassments are 
a thing of the past, but the educational problems are a present 
embarrassment and perplexity. In the improvised conditions 
in the country much has depended on the character and 
quality of the school teachers, who as a whole have responded 
magnificently to a trying situation. The board schools have 
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become boarding schools overnight and those who never 
thought to look after children out of school hours are now 
faced with a whole-time job. 

According to latest reports there are just over 400,000 
official evacuees still away, as well as tens of thousands of 
unofficial ones, and of these between 80 and go per cent. are 
getting some sort of schooling, usually in shifts, with a country 
school. As to the future, the Ilford Borough Council is point- 
ing thé way by opening two elementary boarding schools for 
children over eleven years of age, and twenty new camps have 
been allocated to schools as a beginning. It is an important 
step, for it is going to keep children out of the cities and give 
them privileges hitherto only enjoyed by the children of the 
well-to-do. 

But the plight of the children still in the cities is lamentable. 
The President of the Board of Education in his speech of 
February 7th in the House of Lords revealed that of the 
1,150,000 children still in the evacuation areas, 400,000 are 
receiving no schooling or care at all. Such a situation cannot 
be allowed to continue. Where voluntary helpers are avail- 
able, invaluable work has been done in organising small 
groups, and the children evidently enjoy these unofficial ex- 
perimental lessons, but such an effort is necessarily on a small 
scale. The excellent broadcasting service for schools has also 
been of the greatest help both to schools working on the two- 
shift system and to small classes organised in private houses. 
‘“‘Qwing to the war our school has been closed,” writes a 
Liverpool child to Mr. S. P. B. Mais, ‘“‘so we go to each 
other’s houses to do our work and listen to broadcasts to 
schools.” But others are less fortunate and complaints come 
from many quarters that hordes of youngsters are virtually 
running wild. The children miss their lessons, and unless 
education is compulsory there will always be found some black 
sheep among the parents who keep their children at home for 
frivolous or selfish reasons, even if there is a school to go to. 

The decision to re-open more schools in the evacuation 
areas and to make attendance at school compulsory once 
more has already been foreshadowed. But this should be 
coupled with a measure forbidding the return of school- 
children from the country except for urgent reasons. Only so 
can the drift back to the towns be prevented. And if the 
evacuation has not been as complete as was hoped for, even 
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to have got 400,000 school children away into the country is 
no mean achievement. There is one more aspect of the 
evacuation which should not be lost sight of. When the 
castles of Scotland, the manor houses of England and the 
little country cottages of the West Country opened their 
doors to the children, a thrill of horror ran down the spine of 
the “‘ comfortable classes” in Britain at the poverty, dirt, 
squalor and inadequate food and clothing which the slum 
children had got accustomed to. Was it not time that such 
a shock should be administered and that a better environment 
should be provided for the citizens of the future? 
Janet LEEPER. 


LORD: HALEHYws 
se Faas emergence of Viscount Halifax as a European 


figure is a fact as fascinating as it is reassuring. Two or 

three years ago he was, to the man in the street, not 
more than a name amongst others. To-day, whenever he 
states our case, the British peoples feel that he speaks their 
heart. The world, too, knows him by now as the spokesman 
of all that is best in European civilisation. How did he come 
to be one of the few outstanding figures in European politics 
to whom perhaps more than one nation looks for guidance 
about a better future? The answer gives confidence. Neither 
a flair for publicity nor any big reform, both considered to be 
the jumping-off board necessary for an ambitious politician 
in our times, marks his way. He shuns publicity of every 
kind. The public never even came to realise very clearly that 
the Mr. Edward Wood who, for sixteen years, was a Member 
of Parliament, and Lord Irwin, the trusted Viceroy of India, 
is identical with the man who, to-day, as the third Viscount 
Halifax, holds the high office of Foreign Secretary. As to 
popular reforms, moreover, the stony field of foreign politics 
hardly offers itself. What, then, is the reason of his surprising 
and even sudden emergence as a national figure? A glance 
at his career may supply the answer. 

Mr. Edward Wood entered Parliament in 1910 to join the 
throng of the Conservative opposition. He was only 29, and 
it was not until another ten years had passed by that he held 
his first office. Amongst the back-benchers of the pre-war 
Conservative party he did not shine with any particular 
brilliance. He heckled Ministers, as others did, but he was 
unable to catch the Speaker’s eye in any of the really im- 
portant debates, with one notable exception. From 1912, 
right down to 1914, he rose again and again to oppose the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill. This could perhaps be ex- 
pected from the son of so great a leader of the English Church 
Union as the second Viscount Halifax. His son’s words, 
however, had the true ring of personal conviction when he 
opposed disestablishment, or when he protested against the 
theory which tries to cut a man in half, a tax-paying citizen 
on the one hand and a religious being on the other. “ What 
we need to learn is that every citizen is individually responsible 
for any other citizen, and that there is a real social membership 
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in the State. I am quite sure that the Labour Party will 
agree with that, and I submit that you can only establish 
that on a moral basis. It is obvious that the State cannot do 
so itself.” For a Conservative back-bencher thus to address 
himself to the Labour Party was, in those days, a sign of 
considerable independence. To this day he has, indeed, always 
shown himself eminently free from petty party spirit, and he 
has generally won the approval of the Labour leaders and the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties alike. The moral values he 
then stressed hold good to-day when we are fighting the State- 
idolising forces of Hitlerism. “ Religion,” he said in 1914, 
“ and the religious instinct is the real underpinning foundation 
of society, and is the basis upon which society as a whole must 
always rest.” From this fundamental belief he has never 
swerved. When he was Viceroy of India this essentially 
religious outlook impressed his Indian adversaries so much 
that he was admiringly referred to as “that thin tall 
Christian.” A Christian—I do not think that he himself would 
have wished for any other tribute. 

During the World War he spent most of his time in 
France with his regiment, the Yorkshire Dragoons. Only 
once in 1916 did he come home to speak in the House of 
Commons and to urge the necessity of a smaller War Cabinet. 
“A Cabinet,” he said, ‘‘ even if it were a Cabinet of arch- 
angels, is not an ideal body for administering a great war in 
which you require prompt decisions and, above all, men to 
be at liberty to think without being immersed in departmental 
work.” These arguments, familiar as they may sound to us 
to-day, did not, however, convince the Prime Minister of the 
day, Mr. Asquith. Nor was his second point received with 
approval. Sir John Simon, who had preceded him in the 
debate, had declared himself an unabated opposer of com- 
pulsory military service. Major Wood, however, urged its 
speedy introduction: “I think,” he said, speaking with 
great emphasis, “that in after years it will be thought a 
somewhat extraordinary thing that in the twentieth month 
of the war we should still have been having one delay after 
another, that we should still up to the last moment have been 
making frenzied efforts in the cause of straightforward volun- 
tary recruiting, and that we should have been having one 
recruiting statement after another.” There can be no doubt 
that this speech by a young Conservative straight from the 
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front influenced the speeding-up of the war machinery. If 
Great Britain entered the present war with compulsory 
service in force and with a War Cabinet ready to take over, 
it can safely be said that Lord Halifax has been responsible 
for it in no small degree. He was ready to split the Coalition 
in 1916 and to give his help to any party—he expressly 
included the Labour Party—which was “ prepared to carry 
on the war, as I conceive, with more vigour.” 

In 1917 Major Wood took part in the work of the National 
Service Department, the first Director of which was Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. His first Government appointment, 
however, did not come till well after the war, when his out- 
spoken criticism of the Coalition and of Mr. Lloyd George 
had lost its sting. ‘ It is mainly political co-ordination that 
we lack,” he said at the end of 1917. In the following year he 
stated his case in greater detail in a small book written in 
conjunction with Sir George Lloyd (the present Lord Lloyd). 
The Great Opportunity, as it was hopefully called, appeared at 
the end of 1918 and covered all the main aspects of national 
life. ‘‘ We have affirmed,” the authors said, “ the respon- 
sibility of service which lies upon every individual; but for 
the more efficient discharge of this duty we have emphasised 
the obligation that lies upon the State to ensure that indi- 
viduals may live their lives under conditions of reasonable 
security and content.” Though the book did not deal with 
foreign politics, several speeches showed his special interest in 
the future of the League of Nations which he called the one 
solid gain to be derived from the sufferings of the last four 
years. “ As I understand, the ultimate ideal of the League 
demands at least three things: it demands universal dis- 
armament, it demands economic freedom, and it demands 
arbitration.” None of them, we can add, has been given a 
fair trial, either singly or together. Lord Balfour, the Foreign 
Secretary, repudiated his “ noble and interesting idealism,” 
and declared: “ Nations that do not want to keep the peace 
will not be bound by these treaties of arbitration.” There is 
truth in this cold sentence, as no one knows better than Lord 
Halifax. 

The busy years after the World War found Mr. Wood 
engaged in the ordinary work of a keen Parliamentarian. In 
all the great debates, for instance in the dark days in Ireland, 
he took an active part, always favouring a progressive 
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non-party policy. In April 1921 he was made Under-Secretary of 
State in the Colonial Office. Nominally it was still a Coalition 
Government, but a glance at the Under-Secretaries—Mr. 
Amery, Lord Londonderry, etc.—showed the increasing weight 
of the Conservative Party. His chief was Mr. Churchill. 
The Colonial Office offered an excellent start to a young 
politician. He had to work hard to make himself familiar 
with the innumerable problems of the British Empire (there 
was no separate Dominion Office in those days), and in July 
he formally moved the Vote of Supply of his Ministry. There 
was, at the time, a widespread interest amongst Members of 
the House in the future of one outlying district of the Colonial 
Empire, namely the West Indies and British Guiana. The 
Under-Secretary therefore decided to pay an official visit to 
those colonial dependencies—the first of its kind. 

With an independent Member of Parliament, his friend 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore (the present Lord Harlech), he spent two 
crowded months touring the islands and interviewing people. 
He returned with such a wealth of material that his official 
report became a best-seller in the West Indies. Moreover, it 
helped to focus the general interest on this outlying but very 
loyal part of the Empire. The constitutional changes carried 
out from 1922 onwards are mainly based on his conclusions. 
This journey and the report made him popular in all parts of 
the House. When he next moved the Colonial Office Vote he 
had the satisfaction of hearing the Labour spokesman call his 
declaration “‘ winged words of wisdom.” The young Under- 
Secretary had become a political force. When, in October 
1922, the Conservatives took over from Mr. Lloyd George, he 
became President of the Board of Education and a Cabinet 
Minister. Mr. Wood had taken particular interest in educa- 
tional matters before he was attached to the Colonial Office. 
It was, however, no small thing to succeed Mr. Fisher, whose 
great reforms were among the successes of the outgoing 
Government. It was, perhaps, only natural that the Liberal 
Opposition tried to mark Mr. Wood’s efforts down as retarding 
rather than promoting education. The Board of Education, said 
Sir John Simon reproachfully, was acting merely as an outpost of 
the Treasury. Mr. Wood, however, could show that his depart- 
ment, in spite of heavy cuts in expenditure, was following the 
principles laid down in Mr. Fisher’s reforms. He retained his 
office in the Baldwin administration, and there is no doubt 
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that his department was generally looked upon as the one 
least open to adverse comment. 

In 1923 Mr. Wood stepped upon the open platform of 
international politics. He was sent to Geneva to represent 
Great Britain at a League meeting dealing with the thorny 
question of the Saar. The position of the British delegate was 
especially delicate as his Government did not agree with the 
latest decrees issued by the Saar administration (curtailing 
freedom of speech, etc.). Nor did they, or he personally, agree 
with the proposed candidate for the governing body of the 
Saar. Mr. Wood was able, without offending French feeling, 
to throw all his weight on the side of moderation and thus to 
eliminate another point of possible friction with Germany. 
This was generally considered a promising début on the inter- 
national stage. In the second Baldwin administration he took 
office as Minister of Agriculture, a subject after his heart. As 
a Yorkshire landowner and a typical country gentleman, he 
was keenly interested in agricultural problems. His tenure of 
office, short as it was, definitely secured him a position in home 
politics. This was the more important because, in November 
1925, he was appointed Viceroy and left home politics for six 
years, 

He was now forty-four. He took the name of Lord Irwin, 
which is for ever connected with the Irwin-Gandhi agreement 
of 1931, the pact that overcame one of the most dangerous 
deadlocks. Without the tact of the Viceroy and—still more 
important—without the fact that the Indian leaders trusted 
him and believed in the purity of his purpose, this agreement 
would never have been reached. But for him it might well be 
that the history of India, and thus of the British Empire, would 
have been very different. In November 1927 he announced 
that the Indian Statutory Commission, which was due to 
review India’s constitution in 1929, would be set up forthwith. 
This body, the so-called Simon Commission, had a somewhat 
rough reception in India; and it failed to prevent Gandhi’s 
crusade of civil disobedience which was trying to force the 
hand of the British Government. The first Round Table Con- 
ference in London was a failure. Things came to a crisis when 
Gandhi was arrested. It was then that Lord Irwin saved the 
situation. “ That thin tall Christian ” was trusted everywhere. 
Even extremists like Mr. Bose admitted his uprightness and 
admired his good intentions, When, on March 5th, 1931, 
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Gandhi and Lord Irwin reached an agreement, a sigh of relief 
went through the whole of the Indian continent. Dominion 
status, India’s long-cherished aim, seemed to be nearly within 
reach. Peace was restored to the Indian world. This outcome 
was the crowning of Lord Irwin’s tenure of office. It was 
followed by the second Round Table Conference in London 
which was attended by Gandhi. The foundations had thus 
been laid for the tremendous attempt at introducing self- 
government embodied in India’s Charter of August 2nd, 1935. 

On his return in 1931 Lord Irwin took his place in the inner 
circle of Imperial statesmen. In India he was revered as a 
saintly man and a true Christian who had acted upon the 
highest principles ; and these qualities made him the figure 
he is to-day. He helped the National Government by 
very modestly taking the Ministry of Education, thus return- 
ing to the office he had held in 1922. When Mr. Baldwin took 
over from Mr. MacDonald in 1935 Lord Halifax, as he now 
was, became Secretary for War for a short time. From then 
onwards, that is since the autumn of 1935, he was, as Lord 
Privy Seal, sotosay, a Minister without departmental duties. In 
this capacity he did not catch the eye of the public until the 
autumn of 1937 when he went to Berlin and Berchtesgaden to 
establish personal contact with the German leaders and to see 
Nazi Germany for himself. His main concern, indeed, had 
been foreign affairs, and he had deputised for the Foreign 
Secretary whenever Mr. Eden went abroad or on leave. His. 
visit to Germany had been carefully prepared and had the 
backing of influential circles in this country. It was one more 
in the long series of British pilgrimages to the maniac of 
Berchtesgaden. It will be remembered that Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Eden had visited Berlin in 1935 and that Sir Robert 
Vansittart went to see Hitler in 1936. Now it was the Lord 
Privy Seal who undertook, like Lord Haldane in 1912, to find 
out what was in the mind of the German Government. 

On his return he gave a full account to a meeting in London 
attended by the Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries of 
England and France. The main point raised by Hitler was 
the colonial question, and both Governments were prepared 
to examine this problem if it formed part of an all-round 
settlement. Amongst the other questions discussed was the 
Czech problem. Here both Governments agreed that the 
German minorities enjoyed considerable freedom and that it 
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was thus out of the question to urge Czechoslovakia to grant 
them autonomy. The Halifax mission is an incident in the 
long chain of attempts at appeasement. It shows, just as 
Munich did in a more dramatic and drastic way, that all 
reasonable German aspirations could have been easily ful- 
filled. 

The Lord Privy Seal became Foreign Secretary when the 
public was deeply disturbed by the resignation of Mr. Eden 
on February 2oth, 1938. It soon became apparent that the 
new Foreign Secretary was in no way less sincere in his pur- 
pose. Yet at the beginning and right up to Munich he was 
somewhat overshadowed by the Prime Minister, who made a 
determined attempt to appease Germany’s dictator. When, - 
however, in March 1939 this policy was finally shipwrecked 
by the seizure of Czechoslovakia, and when, therefore, the 
building up of a firm front against aggression was the need of 
the hour, Lord Halifax came into his own. He then emerged 
as that great statesman in whose hands, perhaps more than in 
anybody else’s, our future and the future of Europe seemed to 
rest. The last few months before the war bear witness to his 
driving power. The speedy conclusion of the treaty with 
Poland and the alliance with Turkey, the pledge to Rumania 
and Greece, the neutrality of Italy and of Spain, the close 
union with France—all these show his handiwork. 

As early as March 2oth, 1939, he solemnly declared in the 
House of Lords what, to-day, is one of the noblest peace aims 
of the Allies: “ Twenty years ago,” he said, “‘ the people of 
Czechoslovakia recovered their liberty. They have now been 
deprived of it by violence, and in the course of their long 
history this will not be the first time that these tenacious, 
valiant and industrious people have lost their independence.” 
In these last months of semi-peace his efforts were aimed at 
creating an anti-agegression front strong enough to make the 
would-be aggressor shrink from the ultima ratio. On April 
19th he once more stated his policy : “ Our policy is founded 
on the principle that the rights of smaller States shall not be 
set aside by the stronger ; that force shall not be the deciding 
factor in the relations between peoples ; and that negotiations 
shall not be overshadowed or overborne by strain.”” When 
Hitler sinned, once more and once too often, against these 
fundamental conditions of European peace, he unleashed the 


War. The words of April 1939 still hold good to-day. 
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Shortly afterwards, on June 29th, 1939, in a historic speech 
at the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, he outlined once again the policy of this country 
“with such plainness of speech” as he could command. 
“ British policy,” he told the world and Germany in particu- 
lar, “ rests on twin foundations of purpose. One is determina- 
tion to resist force. The other is our recognition of the world’s 
desire to get on with the constructive work of building peace.” 
This warning, so clearly understood the world over, remained 
unheeded in Hitler’s Germany whose aggressive spirit did not 
change, though the scene now changed with dramatic speed. 
The Anglo-Franco-Russian talks broke down and Herr von 
Ribbentrop stepped in, handing over to Soviet Russia, as we 
now know, the three Baltic States and Finland. What, at 
first, looked like a major diplomatic defeat of the Allies, 
turned out to be one further, and in some neutral eyes 

erhaps decisive, proof of the sincerity of the allied war aims. 
Lord Halifax, though straining every nerve to build as firm 
a front against aggression as possible, did not for one moment 
think of paying the price Russia demanded. Here was the 
ultimate test of the sincerity of his aims, namely to guarantee 
the smaller nations their right to live their own lives. Had his 
policy been directed against Germany as such ; had he aimed 
at the annihilation of the German nation, as the Nazi propa- 
ganda pretends to believe, he would certainly have paid the 
price, handed those countries over to Russia and secured the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian pact. As it is, he stood and stands for 
the liberty of the smaller states against aggressive forces 
anywhere. He therefore was unable to make the agreement 
Nazi Germany entered into with Russia—on the back of 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. Who knows 
which nation we shall have to add, before this article is in 
print, to this list of states sacrificed by Germany on the altar 
of pure power politics ? 

How earnestly Lord Halifax worked for peace we can read 
in the British Blue Book. When the history of the last few 
years comes to be written he will be compared to Sir Edward 
Grey, whom he resembles in his unshakable belief in the 
moral values which are ultimately decisive. Grey saw the 
lights go out over Europe. May we hope that it will fall to 
the lot of his successor in an equally critical hour to see the 


lights shine brightly once again? 
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RUSSIANS AND GERMANS IN 
THE BAT Ei 


HE thunderstorm which is sweeping away the last 

80,000 Germans from the former Russian “ Baltic 

provinces ” may be regarded as a real historical tragedy. 
It does not only concern the Baltic Germans themselves who 
are in any case accustomed to hardships of every kind. They 
have lost half their number during the last twenty-five years 
and almost all their land since 1919. But they have clung all 
the more to their home country. Throughout history they 
have been conscious of the fact, as a Russian Governor- 
General once said, that ‘‘ the small Baltic provinces have 
always been a battle-ground of fundamental ideas in politics.” 
The crushing of such a tradition not only affects purely 
German interests but will be felt by Estonia and Latvia too. 
Perhaps at first for merely ephemeral reasons they will not 
disapprove of the elimination of an element racially different, 
which formerly ruled over them. But the question arises 
whether the German resettlement, ordered by Hitler, does not 
endanger the economic and cultural independence of Estonia 
and Latvia and their important réle as European “ border 
states’ even more than do the Russian naval bases and 
aerodromes. A powerful military position in the Baltic was 
gained by Russia 200 years ago, when Peter the Great flung 
open the famous “ window to the west.” In his time and up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century the Baltic Germans 
played a prominent part in the westernisation of Russia. But 
they remained what they had been since the beginning—an 
outpost facing Asia and Asiatic despotism. Being descendants 
of knights and merchants who brought with them Germanic 
ideas of corporative life they stood for the principle of 
autonomy on the very brink of the seething masses of the East. 
On the basis of this principle they developed a type of self- 
government which they themselves were always proud to 
proclaim as being rather similar to old English institutions. 
This conception of freedom and community was the soil from 
which sprang the modern form of national autonomy, and the 
Baltic Germans can justly claim this as an achievement which 
promised to play an important part in the reconstruction of 
the whole Eastern area, equally menaced by Nationalism and 
Bolshevism. If this is kept in mind the retreat of the Baltic 
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Germans from their century-old position assumes the aspect 
of a genuine European tragedy. 

As an outpost of Western Europe and Western Christendom 
they first appeared on the borders of the Dvina at the end of 
the twelfth century. The Luebeck merchants were soon 
followed by the missionaries ; in 1184 the first church built 
of stone was erected ; fifteen years later the bishopric of Riga 
was established by Albert, the “ last great missionary bishop 
of Germany.” Under his influence the Livonian order of the 
“ Knights of the Sword ” was founded, who later joined the 
Prussian Order of the “ Teutonic Knights.” As a matter of 
fact it was the “ ecclesia militans ” through its German branch 
which at last conquered the Baltic provinces. Only by these 
means, by sword and by cross, did Western Europe succeed 
in expanding as far as the River Narva and Lake Peipus. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Russians from Plesk 
and Polozk, christianised by Byzantium, were already about 
to occupy the Baltic borderlands and invasions from Novgorod 
and Moscow followed ; all of them were repulsed until in 1502 
the Ordensmeister, W. v. Plettenberg, once more warded 
off the Muscovites in a decisive battle. Thus the state of the 
Teutonic Knights proved to be a fortress defending western 
civilisation on its northern flank. A real cultural frontier was 
established, and to the present day the German and Russian 
castles facing each other on the borders of the River Narva 
have symbolised two different conceptions of life. 

What did this conquest and this defence mean for the 
previous inhabitants of the Baltic provinces? Admittedly 
they lost their independence, but they escaped the fate of the 
neighbouring small tribes of Ugro-Finnish descent. All of 
these merged in the Russian race. On the other hand, the 
German domination not only preserved but ended by strength- 
ening the Estonian and Latvian nationalities. The knights 
introduced improved methods of agriculture and cleared the 
forests, but no German peasants followed them into this 
remote colony. Thus the preservation of the “ indigenes ” 
was demanded by the aristocracy’s own interests. Neither 
the Letts nor the Estonians were ever in danger of being wiped 
out. Admittedly their number was decimated by plagues and 
wars, especially when in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Poland, Sweden and Russia again and 
again fought their battles on Baltic territory. Large parts of 
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the country were completely devastated. One of the conse- 
quences was that the legal status of the peasants deteriorated 
considerably: they had been “ glebe adscripti” since the 
fifteenth century ; now they became saleable even without 
the land. The racial difference clearly aggravated this kind of 
“ serfdom.” Rulers and ruled were generally kept apart, no 
systematic attempt being made to Germanise the indigenes. 
But this merely negative conception of social and racial ex- 
clusiveness developed into a new and constructive attitude. 
The first step was taken by the Lutheran Reformation, which 
once again connected Northern Germany intimately with the 
Baltic and Scandinavian peoples. It resulted in expanding the 
German spirit but not in Germanisation. Preaching in the 
mother tongue being a capital point in Luther’s doctrine and 
the only way to make the gospel of God understood by the 
people themselves, the Reformation out of its own innermost 
requirements strengthened and deepened the national indi- 
vidualities around Germany. So especially did the German 
pastors in the Baltic provinces. They fostered the native 
languages, and it was by some of them that a century later 
the first Lettish and Estonian grammars were published. 

Another important effect of the Reformation was that the 
old Livonian Ordensstaat disappeared. The tendency to 
follow the Prussian example and secularise the ecclesiastical 
community coincided with converging aggressions from 
abroad. The net result was that in 1561 Sweden and Poland 
overcame the Baltic provinces ; they partitioned the country 
and fought over it until at last Russia became the heir of both 
(1710, 1795). But the Protestant character of the country 
remained. When the Counter-Reformation made its decisive 
onslaught in order to force Europe back into a uniformity of 
rule, when the Armada launched its attack upon England, a 
similar attempt started in the East. Sigismund III of Poland 
clearly co-operated with Spain and his Catholic policy of 
conquest was directed over Sweden and Norway against 
England too. This campaign of encirclement suffered its first 
reverse on Livonian ground. Once more the little country 
proved to be a battlefield of “ fundamental ideas in politics,” 
a German-Protestant barrier in the East. 

A no less important feature which remained was the 
corporative structure of this European borderland. Sur- 
rounded by monarchies of the “ modern” absolutist type, it 
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preserved a form of constitution which had been widespread 
in Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. The country was 
represented by corporations of noblemen, the municipalities 
were ruled by “ guilds ” of merchants and craftsmen, and a 
network of associations covered the whole of Baltic life. Thus 
the Livonian Ordensstaat was an essentially federalist com- 
munity ; and when after the Reformation the Ordensmeister 
and the bishops disappeared, the aristocratic corporations 
became the only political authorities inside the country. 
They succeeded in getting their privileges confirmed by 
Poland and Sweden as well as by Russia, a fact of far-reaching 
importance. When he incorporated the Western borderlands, 
Peter the Great himself had to fall in with their cultural 
traditions in order to rule over the country ; he found among 
the Germans and nowhere else in his realm a deep-rooted 
system of self-government which he agreed to maintain. He 
concluded formal treaties with the Baltic “ estates,’ which 
have since been regarded somewhat as a “ Bill of Rights.” 
These fundamental articles, however, did not contain indi- 
vidual but mainly corporate rights; they confirmed the 
aristocratic privileges within the provincial and local admin- 
istration ; they ensured the freedom and independence of the 
Protestant Church and—most important of all—the rights of 
the German language. 

Thus a federalistic constitution of a seemingly old-fashioned 
type was preserved in the Baltic provinces almost up to the 
end of the nineteenth century. The main partners of these 
treaties with Russia were small fellowships of strong social 
exclusiveness, the Baltic Ruitterschaften; in the eighteenth 
century they closed their rolls and they almost monopolised 
the provincial diets. On the other hand these treaties were 
one of the last victories which the autonomy of corporations 
won against the modern State-concept, against the centralis- 
ing and atomistic trends of the enlightened century. And the 
narrowness of the privileges was somewhat counter-balanced 
by a sense of social and national responsibility, by a system of 
volunteering on behalf of the country. All administrative 
posts were purely honorary offices and the connection between 
corporative self-government and cultural independence raised 
the feudal traditions up to a higher level. A spirit of autonomy 
pervaded the provinces from bottom to top. When Herder 
came to Riga in 1765 there were two facts which impressed 
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him most. The first was the aspect of a corporatively articu- 
lated whole quite different from what he had experienced in 
the bureaucratic atmosphere of Prussia. He admired the 
common spirit and the sense of independent communal life 
among the Baltic Germans. The second fact was the innate 
richness of the Lettish primitive and unspoiled culture, the 
originality of its songs and dances. Here Herder first met one 
of those small primary entities by which his doctrine of 
national spontaneity became so deeply influenced. 

These two facts were to some extent connected with each 
other. As the German communities enjoyed their own 
language and their own institutions under foreign rule they 
were opposed to any centralisation anywhere else. Being 
strong autonomists and even particularists they did not want 
to annihilate any historic peculiarities or to assimilate their 
own subjects. In addition to this the humanitarian sense of 
the eighteenth century took an increased interest in the 
variety of the human species and deepened the sympathy 
with social distress. Whereas the liberation of the peasants 
elsewhere was carried through by monarchical power, in the 
Baltic provinces the privileged classes themselves took the 
initiative. While this reform was being successfully pursued 
the question arose once more whether the freed peasants 
should become Germanised. In a very significant discussion 
in 1819 the prevailing opinion was that to deprive a race of its 
own language would be something like spiritual murder. The 
conception of Herder and the Romantic movement as well 
as the Baltic tradition itself stood against the rising wave of 
national centralism. 

The far-reaching importance of this attitude became 
apparent when, after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Pan-Slavism began to attack the cultural independence of 
the Baltic provinces. A Kulturkampf arose which. fore- 
shadowed many later events ; here at first the divergency was 
experienced as between the “ fatherland ” and the “ mother- 
land,” between loyalty towards the State and affection for 
the national culture, a divergency which was to become an 
almost common fatality within the European borderlands 
after 1918. The Baltic Germans remained up to the very end 
true servants of the Czars. They did not enter any irredentist 
movement but firmly stood for their national autonomy, for 
a federalistic State concept. They could do so because they 
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were no less opposed to Pan-Germanism than to Pan-Slavism. 
With them nationality was rather a spiritual and cultural 
than a biological fact; it ought to be “light, not flame.” 
In this attitude they had the approval of Bismarck, who 
shared the conservative view of what nationality meant in 
Eastern Europe. But for diplomatic reasons he could not 
interfere with Russian affairs, and he could not prevent the 
unification of Germany from deeply affecting the position of 
German minorities abroad. Thus the Baltic Germans stood 
aloof and had to suffer many defeats. The Russian language 
was forced upon all branches of public life, but the spirit of 
autonomy did not break down. 

When the Kulturkampf first started the Baltic German 
historian Schirren published his famous “ Livonian answer,” 
one of the most striking pamphlets ever written in German. 
Here he glorified the mission of his country as facing the 
uniform masses of the East, which “ can be led by legitimate 
or illegitimate leaders to any act of destruction,” to any 
new Mongolensturm. ‘This prophecy became true when, in 
1918, the Bolshevist revolution overran the country. Thous- 
ands of Germans were murdered or exiled. But once again 
they took an important part in defending Europe. Whoever 
could carry a rifle joined the volunteer Kampfverbande. 
They stood side by side with German, Latvian and Estonian 
troops. The liberation of Riga in May 1919 was brought about 
by the Baltische Landeswehr, and in spite of heavy losses 
and internal conflicts they fought until the whole of Latvia 
was free. 

Within the new national states, originating out of the crisis 
of 1918, the Baltic Germans were small minorities. They had 
lost all privileges and the war had destroyed a good deal of old 
property. New losses followed. “ Guild ’’-houses and other 
cultural institutions became “ nationalised” and an “ Agrar- 
ian reform” was introduced which amounted to mere 
deprivation. Only small slices of land were left in German 
hands. But in the Baltic provinces, if anywhere, the doctrine 
of “Blood and Soil” stood the test. Many of the old 
“‘ Barons ” persevered in cultivating what remained of the 
rura paterna in spite of an almost proletarian position. The 
German youth introduced a voluntary land service, getting 
in touch with the small groups of peasant colonists which had 
been settled during the eighteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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The old idea of a national community gained a deeper social 
meaning. Even more important, the old idea of “ Group- 
personality ” revived. The German minority in Estonia sug- 
gested a law for cultural autonomy which was accepted in 
1925. It provided for the self-government of any cultural and 
racial entity which was prepared to undertake this responsi- 
bility. The aim and the result were to a large extent educa- 
tional: purely national divergencies were kept out of Parlia- 
ment and political life. The members of such a community 
had to make considerable sacrifices. The German minority 
did so, and built up a complete system of educational institu- 
tions whereas the Russians—nearly five times as numerous 
as the Germans—did not avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. The solution worked out in Latvia was on similar 
lines, though not as comprehensive as in Estonia. On the 
whole it can be said that this was a first successful break in 
the principle of “‘ cutus regio etus natio”’? embodying a federal 
structure of the State. At a moment when the federal con- 
ception is a main topic of discussion it seems worth recalling 
the contribution to this idea achieved by the Baltic Germans 
throughout their fateful history. 
Hans RotuFeEts. 


THE -JUGO-SLAVS IN THE JULIAN 
MARCH. 


TALY, like all nations, has a dream. That dream was born 

at the time when Romulus and Remus laid the foundations 

of Rome, it has grown with her and assumed different out- 
ward characteristics, was swept to paramount aims by the 
high tides of Italian national life, as the “ Imperium 
Romanum,” Machiavelli’s and Cesare Borgia’s state of the 
ideal “ principe,” or Mussolini’s “ Roman Empire.” And it 
fell to shreds as a starving hope when the dream was sub- 
merged in civil strife and acquiescence in foreign invasions. 
In our time the Italian dream has been permanently con- 
nected with the liberation of the “ irredenta,” partly repre- 
sented by those mysterious shores of the blue Adriatic where 
some crumbs of the Venetian Empire still linger in a half- 
Italian fisher population, and the trading populace of some 

orts. 

: But Italy is not the sole dreamer on the Adriatic. Already 
more than 1,000 years ago we find a compact block of South- 
Slavs ( Jugo-Slavs) firmly established on the eastern shore of 
that temperamental sea. And those Slavs have remained 
there ever since, despite suppression by Christians and Turks 
alike, despite deprivations as hardly any other people had to 
suffer. They remained as one dogged unity under Turkish 
rule, but split into different sections when the Turks were in 
slow stages pushed out of their territory. And when an 
independent nation, Serbia, at last emerged from these 
struggles she made herself the champion of a dream to reunite 
Serbs, Slovenes, and Croats alike into one Jugo-Slavia which 
was to have the Adriatic as its western border. 

Both nations sought fulfilment of their dreams in the Great 
War. Both Italy and Jugo-Slavia, when re-established in the 
Peace Treaties, coveted the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
Their dreams began to clash. And in the north where there 
was no dividing sea the drawing of a border became a serious 
problem for the peacemakers, a problem that nobody could 
solve satisfactorily. The attempt became such an overwhelm- 
ing failure that Italian aggressiveness claimed free scope for 
further dives into Jugo-Slav territory. With the Treaty of 
Rapallo (1920) and the seizure of Fiume (1925), Italy swallowed 
hundreds of thousands of Jugo-Slavs, and despite all guarantees 
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given she has ever since made every effort to extinguish 
that minority, to Italianise it to such a degree as to make it 
impossible for that territory ever to be reclaimed by Jugo- 
Slavia. Her efforts have failed up till now. In her agreement 
with Jugo-Slavia, in 1937, Italy had to acknowledge in special 
promises given by Count Ciano, and later repeated by Signor 
Mussolini, the existence and the cultural rights of a Jugo-Slav 
minority, more than half a million people who—despite all 
efforts—refused to dream the Italian dream. 

Between the Isonzo and the Jugo-Slav border, the Julian 
Alps and the sea, covering the whole of Gorizia, Istria, and 
Carnaro, and including the towns of Trieste (Trst), Pola (Pula), 
and Fiume (Rijeka), is the Julian March, old frontier land, 
mainly inhabited by Croat and Slovene peasantry with a 
strong Italian element in the ports. Excluding the colonists 
pushed there by Mussolini’s régime, there is hardly an Italian 
in the country, which is closely cultivated by the same stock 
of Croat and Slovene peasants who till the soil across the 
frontier in Jugo-Slavia. Forcibly incorporated into the 
Kingdom of Italy, the sufferings of that Jugo-Slav minority 
have been worse than those of most other minorities in 
history. Just as the Germans in South Tyrol, now utterly 
abandoned by Herr Hitler, had to submit to being forcibly 
made Italians, the Jugo-Slavs of the Julian March were 
subjected to such harsh treatment that it is a sign of the 
miraculous strength of that population that they still hold 
out and still dream the Jugo-Slav dream. 

Anybody who has never left this happy island or experi- 
enced the crudities of continental life, particularly in central 
and eastern Europe, will find it difficult to understand and 
appreciate the long road to Golgotha along which minorities 
under the dictators’ fists have to crawl. There lies this graceful 
peninsula in the north of the Adriatic, with good ports and an 
old tradition, once upon a time part of the “ tierra firma” 
with which Venice for centuries held the balance of power 
between Orient and Occident—when the Mediterranean was 
still the sea of all seas, the trading centre of the western world, 
and Messer lo Doge’s rule was gracefully accepted by many a 
Jugo-Slav. But Venice’s splendour has fallen, and now the 
lictor’s fasces sweep through the peninsula, and their cleansing 
process is somewhat arbitrary. 

Italy has many a time pledged her word to treat those 
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minorities according to the high standards of our civilisation. 
The Treaty of London, the Pact of Rome, the Treaty of 
Rapallo, the Agreements of Santa Margherita and Nettuna, 
and the Treaty of Belgrade are just some of the outstanding 
occasions when Italy declared that— 


such national fractions as may be included within the borders of 
the other nation shall be guaranteed the right to protection of their 
language, their culture, and their moral and economic interests.* 

... That the verse of Dante may be fulfilled, which defines in 
immortal fashion Italy’s borders on the Quarnero, and in order 
to secure that Julian frontier which the blood of our soldiers has 
consecrated, we have had to receive within our borders hundreds 
of thousands of Slavs. To these Slavs, who ought moreover to 
remain in contact with their natural, though intensely Italian 
capitals of Gorizia and Trieste, we shall guarantee the most ample 
liberty of language and culture. This will be for us at once a 
point of honour and an act of political wisdom. Therefore we feel 
certain that our new citizens will feel satisfied in this respect, in 
belonging to a great State which, strong in its incomparable 
culture, will guard their local life with jealous care.t 


Thus spoke Rome—but there was no ancient, unflinching 
unity in word and action. Nobody knows whether or not 
one day the Italians will—by their ruthless methods—succeed 
in extinguishing the last remnants of a formerly Jugo-Slav 
population. Despite all great words the Jugo-Slavs have not 
a single member in the Italian parliament,t their territory 
has been split into Italian provinces under exclusively Italian 
administration, and even local autonomy has been entirely 
abolished, the podestas being appointed by royal decree since 
1926. In other words, every chance of political self-expression 
has been taken from these outcasts of treaties and declara- 
tions. 

But that is not the worst. There have been cases when 
annexed or subjected populations, deprived of any political 
autonomy, were able to unfold a prosperous and highly indi- 
vidual flower of cultural development. The Italians prevented 
any such inclination by a series of laws destined to take even 
the slightest shred of ancient liberty from the Slavs of the 

* Pact of Rome, § 7. 

+ Count Sforza as Minister for Foreign Affairs, during the debate on the Treaty of 


Rapallo. ; 
{ According to the number of their population they ought to have nine members. 
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Julian March. In 1913 that territory boasted proudly of 418 
Slav schools. In 1923 the Italians decreed : 


With the commencement of the scholastic year of 1923-4, 
Italian will be the language of instruction in all First Classes of all 
elementary schools of alien speech. In the succeeding years, the 
same procedure will be applied to the Second Classes, and so on, so 
that after a number of years equal to the number of classes, 
Italian will be the sole language of instruction at all elementary 
schools. Provision will be made for the study of the second 
language.* 


This law is known as the “ Gentile School Reform,” and has 
been vigorously executed. To-day there is not a single Slav 
school within the borders of the Kingdom of Italy—the 
exception to prove the rule being the Slav school in Trieste 
where only children of actual Jugo-Slav subjects resident in 
Trieste may be educated. The only paragraph of the school 
reform which has never been taken seriously is the “ Provision 
for the study of the second language,” school-children being 
forcibly prevented from attending any lectures in their 
mother tongue. 

The hold of the Italian authorities over the Slav youth 
under their administration is, as a matter of fact, complete. 
Those children are not even allowed to converse with each 
other in their mother tongue on their way to and from school. 
They have to join the Fascist youth organisation when they 
are four. They leave it at the age of twenty to serve in the 
Italian army, acquiring, as has been the case, the “ right ” 
and “ privilege ” to die for the glory of Mussolini’s “‘ Roman 
Empire ” on some Ethiopian rock, or in a remote valley in 
Spain. 

Every aspect of family life has been gripped by the Fascist 
pincers. Since 1920 “ for telegraphic communications with 
and from the Julian March only the Italian, French, German 
and Japanese languages are permitted.”+ All Slav inscrip- 
tions on the tombs of great Slovenes and Croats had to be 
removed, all new tombstones must bear solely Italian inscrip- 
tions and Italianisations of the Slav names. The messages on 
the wreaths must be in Italian. If that order is not complied 
with the Carabinieri tear those last farewells off with their 
* Quoted from Life-and-Death Struggle of a National Minority, by Dr. Lavo Cermelj, 


Peake 
+ Cermelj, p. 59. 
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bayonets, as they have done in many a case. No shop, no 
firm, no business enterprise whatsoever is allowed to indicate 
the name of its owner in its original, non-Italianised form. 
Slavs receive no permits to own wireless sets. Since 1925 the 
Slav language has been rendered illegal in all procedures at 
law. A Slav is not even allowed to speak his own language 
when buying a stamp or a railway ticket in his home town or 
village. There truly is nothing that the Italian authorities 
have not included in their purposeful campaign against any 
Jugo-Slav cultural self-expression in the Julian March. 

One might think that at least Divine Service was left un- 
touched, as had been the case under Austrian rule. But no. 
Italian interference began well with the bloody Christmas of 
Baska in 1920. Then d’Annunzio’s Arditi went with bombs 
-and machine-guns to church. Since then churches and 
vicarages have been burned and ransacked again and again, 
and priests who would not, or even could not, conform to 
Italian wishes were forced to swallow, in many cases fatal, 
doses of castor oil. A priest who refuses to obey the orders of 
an Italian podesta (who with his adjunct and a few policemen 
is generally the only Italian in a small Jugo-Slav village) to 

reach his sermon entirely in Italian is sent to prison. And 
that is still the case, as the arrest of the priest of Kojsko, one 
of the more recent incidents, well proves. All this happens 
despite the signature of the Belgrade Treaty in 1937, when 
Count Ciano declared that : 


the Croat and Slovene minorities in Istria and Venetia Giulia 
should enjoy cultural rights (for instance that the publication of 
journals in their native language should be permitted and that 
facilities for teaching these languages in schools should be pro- 


vided) .* 


A sermon in their native tongue is obviously not considered 
as a “ cultural right ” by the Italian authorities. Actually, in 
March 1939, an assembly of Fascist secretaries ordered all 
mayors to see to it that in their communities no Slav sermon 
is preached. : 

As for the publication of journals—nothing has been done. 
Under the Austrian régime there had been one Slav daily and 
a considerable number of Slav periodicals. By 1929 they had 
completely disappeared. All that has since been published in 


* Quoted from the 1937 year-book of the Royal Institute for International Affairs. 
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either Slovene or Croat is a bilingual edition of the Fascist 
Termini of Fiume during the months of August and Sep- 
tember 1937. I] Corriere Istriano wrote on March 27th, 1937, 
two days after the signature of the Treaty of Belgrade, that 
“ the Slovenes and Croats must cherish no illusions about 
these promises, as there are only Italians and Fascists in the 


Julian March.”’* 


Another of the promises given by Count Ciano on the day 


and at the occasion of the signature of the Treaty of Belgrade 
was that the political prisoners who are serving long sentences 
solely because they are Slavs would be returned to liberty. 
Admittedly some Slovenes and Croats have been released, but 
only because they had either served their full sentences or 
were physically and mentally broken and thus unfit for further 
confinement. There is still many a Slav in prison serving 
sentences of up to thirty years. 

Life has also become economically more difficult for the 
Slavs under Italian rule. Slav peasants have tilled the poor 
limestone soil of the Julian March ever since they settled 
there in the sixth century after Christ. Owing to the increase 
in population they were already before the war unable to live 
entirely on what they got out of agriculture. Men and women 
used to migrate into the ports and cities, where the men could 
get easy employment in the docks, while the women were in 
high demand as domestic servants. The Fascist administra- 
tion has stopped that internal migration. Slavs are not 
allowed to take employment in town—and if the land does 
not feed them they have to emigrate altogether. Moreover, 
the old markets for the Julian March were in what has now 
become German-Austria. Nowadays the Slavs have to trade 
their harvests in the Italian market where competition is 
sharp, and the Italians have all the advantages of better soil, 
earlier harvests, and for that reason cheaper prices. 

How thoroughly the Italians control the individual life of 
each Slav can perhaps best be guessed at from a look at the 
Fascist syndicate system. No teacher can teach, no painter 
paint, no trader trade, and no craftsman exercise his skill, 
without being a licensed member of his syndicate. Those 
syndicates charge very high fees, and every applicant has 
first to prove himself a good Italian, his Weltanschauung being 
permanently supervised and tested by the Fascist authorities. 

* Cermelj, La minorité Slave en Italy,£p. 269. 
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It is hard for anybody who has not actually lived under this 
Strain to imagine what it means for a good Slav to have to 
pretend from morning till night that he is a good Italian, 
because he does not want to lose the job on which his family 
depends. 

Under Austrian rule the Jugo-Slavs of the Julian March 
enjoyed considerable cultural freedom. They were able to 
build up a large organisation with clubs, reading-rooms, 
repertory theatres, and communal evenings. Since the sacking 
of the “‘ Narodni Dom ” one Slav clubhouse after the other, 
libraries and other cultural centres have been reduced to ashes 
by “ irresponsible elements ” that never could be traced, and 
never were punished or held liable for the damage to Jugo- 
Slav property. The new school reform, decreed after the 
agreement with Jugo-Slavia, not only confirmed the abolition 
of all Slav schools but made it even more difficult than before 
for any Slav to be taught in his mother tongue. According to 
that new reform “‘ the Fascist school represents the principle 
of public instruction which is inspired by the eternal values 
of the Italian race and civilisation.”* That principle excludes 
a@ priori the education of youth in any but the Italian language. 
Couples who want to get married are by law obliged to pledge 
themselves to educate their children in the Italian language— 
even at home. 

The only cultural manifestation which was allowed in the 
Julian March after the signature of the Treaty of Belgrade 
consisted of a single tournée of the Ljubljana opera. Concerts 
of the Zagreb Choral Society have been prohibited and a 
schoolmaster who sang Slovene songs with his pupils on All 
Saints Day, 1938, was sent to prison for three weeks. 

But when last year Herr Hitler declared that the Slovaks 
and the Ukrainian Ruthenes must have self-determination, 
Signor Mussolini blew the same horn, demanding in a letter 
to Viscount Runciman, and proclaiming on September 18th 
in a speech on the main Square of Trieste the right of the 
Slovaks and Ruthenes for a plebiscite. Many a Jugo-Slav was 
listening—but not a syllable was spoken about the Jugo-Slav 
minority in Italy. And the Duce, self-proclaimed protector of 
suppressed minorities, refused to receive any Jugo-Slav 
deputation. 

Dr. H. G. Ditrmar. 


* Carta della Scuola. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURE: THE DRIVE 
FOR SELF-SUFPICIENGY: 


HE ability of German agriculture to meet the demands 
that must be placed upon it in any war involving the 
" use of economic weapons by a formidable opponent, 
depends almost entirely upon the extent to which its avowed 
objective of complete self-sufficiency has been attained. For 
forty years prior to the war of 1914-18, German agriculture 
gained a steady ascendancy over that of this country in the 
power to produce. Whereas, in 1914, on a given 100 acres of 
land, our own farmers could feed forty-five to fifty persons, 
the German farmer fed seventy to seventy-five. There are 
sufficient indications that before the dearly purchased experi- 
ence of economic blockade in which that war resulted, the 
importance, both in peace and war, of a thriving and virile 
agriculture was never quite absent from the minds of German 
economists and legislators. Indeed the movement towards 
the protection of the agricultural industry which gained 
momentum from 1890 can be indisputably attributed to the 
realisation of the need of an assured, rather than a cheap, 
source of food supply. The policy subsequently evolved had 
resulted, by 1914, in an almost complete self-sufficiency in 
grain production. If there were a mistake in that policy which 
affected the war, it was almost certainly due to the fact that 
the move towards self-sufficiency in cereals had been executed 
at the expense of the dairy industry. It is of interest to note, 
in passing, that the present German Government has experi- 
enced the incompatibility of a grain-tariff-restriction on 
imports of feeding stuffs with an attempt to increase the live- 
stock population. 

Moreover, the system of intensive cultivation upon which 
the agriculture of Germany was based (and which, incidentally, 
was largely responsible for the immense disparity between 
production power in the two countries) made little account of 
a probable, and as it proved, a prolonged and increasingly 
acute shortage of labour in the war which followed. Germany 
relied, even in 1914, upon roughly 400,000 immigrant 
seasonal labourers, mostly Poles. It seems, therefore, that 
although superior to that of this country both in its organisa- 
tion and in the degree, though not necessarily in the skill, of 
its technical and intensive methods of cultivation in 1914, 
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German agriculture was still far from self-sufficient. Depen- 
dence upon foreign sources of supply for concentrated animal 
foodstuffs, for saltpetre and phosphates, and for motor fuels, 
are additional evidence of that. 

But if there were any doubt then of the German realisation 
of the danger of an agricultural economy which could not 
adapt itself to prolonged stringency, such doubt could hardly 
exist to-day. In the political history of Germany since 1918 
this question has loomed large. Even in the earliest post-war 
times when the struggle for political versus economic democ- 
racy was being waged, and all parties were primarily con- 
cerned with increasing food supplies by whatever means to 
the maximum, one can perceive an undercurrent of argument 
which implied the importance of this question. Quite apart 
from the food emergency created by post-war conditions, 
agriculture had to be fostered in the national interest by even 
greater efforts than before. Though there was never any 
denial that we had much to learn from the organisation of 
German agriculture—administrative and commercial—in 
1914, in the light of the history of subsequent years there can 
be little doubt that Germany herself had something, at least, 
to learn. The question is, to what extent has she done so? 
To what extent, that is, has her avowed endeavour to reach 
complete self-sufficiency in the sphere of food production 
been successful? And is there anything in these efforts 
towards that end by which we might in present circumstances 
profit ? 

Agricultural legislation in Germany since the Great War 
has been summarised in Holt’s German Agricultural Policy, 
1918-34. It can be briefly analysed as follows: (a) a period 
of emergency food control immediately following the revolu- 
tion of 1918, commencing as a strict enforcement of the 
apparatus created by the previous Imperial War Government, 
and emerging in a period of increasing demands from the 
producer-parties for the gradual release of the agricultural 
market from government control; (4) the period from 1921-4, 
during which an inflation breakdown in the food admin- 
istration scheme forced a division of policy between either a 
ruthless requisition of all grain supplies or “a free market,” 
in which the Government food administration was eventually 
relinquished ; (c) the decade from 1923 onwards, which saw 
the rise of industrial influences, at first co-operating with the 
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agricultural parties and later opposed, and resulting in the 
formulation of a national agricultural bloc on agrarian 
questions; and (d) the early legislation of the present 
régime. 

The accession of the National Socialist régime was to a 
considerable extent brought about by the conversion of the 
North German farmers to its doctrine. This doctrine, founded, 
as is well known, upon a racial basis, had as its slogan “ Blut 
und Boden”’—“ Blood and Soil”—now so familiar to all who 
have the opportunity of the perusal of the German agricul- 
tural press. Little imagination is needed to discover the appeal 
that such a slogan would possess for the farming community. 
In effect, it promised the creation in the German yeomanry 
of a “ new nobility,” a reservoir for the procreation of the 
future race, and contended that, to make the special tasks of 
the German farmer possible, he should be entitled to certain 
safeguards. Above all, the policy of National Socialism aimed 
at binding the peasant farmer to the soil. Agriculture was to 
be organised on the “ corporative ” principle, which neces- 
sitated the incorporation of all the agricultural organisations 
into one corporative body, with local yeomen groups (Bauern- 
schaften) under yeomen leaders (Bauernfihrer) and, over the 
whole Reich corporative body, the Reichsbauernfihrer. 
There were to be restrictions upon the breaking up of small 
into smaller and uneconomic farms (the well-known “ Hered- 
ity Law ” was devised for this purpose) ; a drive to increase 
the number of “inherited freehold” farms, owned and 
worked by yeomen ; and, generally speaking, an intensifica- 
tion of the efforts towards economic self-sufficiency in food 
production, in so far as the limits imposed by fiscal and other 
considerations would allow. 

It is a peculiar paradox that any attempt at historical 
analysis of a period becomes more difficult the nearer one is 
to it in point of time. Only in the light of subsequent condi- 
tions does the glass clear and, when all conflicting emotions 
and opinions have faded, focus the essential facts impartially 
and unremittingly in true significance ; it is not, therefore, 
the intention to debate here the policy evolved since 1933, 
but rather to study the results. Of the general policy itself, 
we might commence by saying that its aims are clear; the 
difficulties of translating them into practice in an essentially 
industrial country, obvious ; the results, less so. When an 
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artist becomes loud in the eulogy of his own work, the 
impartial person inclines towards scepticism. Likewise, 
polemics may amuse, but it is doubtful whether they will not 
confuse, the historian. What is significant is that only the 
methods (or some of them) are new: the basic purpose has, 
as we have seen, remained unchanged for the last forty-nine 
years. But questions emerge which are of very great interest 
to us, as, for example, what of the educational organisations 
which we admired in 1916? Have there been changes here ? 
And if so, for better or worse? How have these changes 
affected the German ascendancy in power of production, so 
evident in 1914? And has it been maintained? Finally, in 
what degree has self-sufficiency been achieved, and the 
errors and difficulties which the conflict of 1914-18 made so 
evident been rectified or surmounted? 

On the first point it is of interest to note that for some years 
prior to 1916 the expenditure on agricultural education in 
Germany was relatively much higher than in this country, 
and other advantages accrued. “ The great progress that 
agriculture has achieved in Germany through the last quarter 
of a century is the result of the union of practice with science, 
and proves that money spent on research and on education 
in every class brings in a high rate of interest,”” Professor von 
Rimker, of Berlin, observed just prior to the outbreak of the 
last war. That the need for this union of science and practice 
had been kept alive and was not less recognised in 1930 is 
demonstrated by the success of the Versuchring movement, 
an organisation for farm experimental work by co-operative 
action among local groups of farmers, to which it is doubtful 
whether the English farmer would ever have taken kindly in 
spite of its obvious advantages from the practical-scientific 
aspect. There were 500 such groups at work on experiments 
varying from rotational to economic in that year in Germany. 

There has subsequently been a systematic removal of all 
elements and individuals in the teaching profession which 
could be regarded as opposed to the new order. In the sphere 
of education, therefore, as elsewhere, the effect of this new 
factor cannot be entirely overlooked. Higher education, 
generally, has been restricted. There were, in 1936, quotas for 
matriculation at the most crowded universities and other 
evidence that the present Government not only regards too 
much education as detrimental, but has taken measures to 
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carry this conviction into practice. Whilst, however, in the 
general field of research the disadvantages of prescribed 
thinking, and of the necessity for the scientist to find only 
those results that are agreeable, must be a doubtful price to 
pay for questionable advantages, in the rather narrower field 
of technical agricultural education which we are considering 
it is obvious that politics count less. 

Difficult as it is to gain an impartial valuation of agri- 
cultural education in the Germany of to-day, certain facts 
speak for themselves. We know that twenty-five years ago 
the structure was exemplary: that the same structure 
survived the conflict and its aftermath, and was, in fact, 
improved upon by such admirable movements as the 
Versuchring in the ensuing years; and that, whatever the 
effect of the new political factor, so far as technical agricul- 
tural education is concerned, this can hardly have adversely 
affected the drive for improved technical knowledge and 
practice among the yeoman-farming class upon which the 
bid for self-sufficiency has to a large degree been founded. 

The question of ‘‘ productive power ” is even more difficult, 
if for no other reason than that German official figures have 
in some quarters been questioned. If, however, we take as a 
basis that used by Middleton in 1916 (Recent Development of 
German Agriculture), we find that, whereas of the total 
“energy-value” of the food consumed per annum Great 
Britain imported, at that time, about 60 per cent., roughly 
50 per cent. of total consumption is now imported by this 
country.* 

According to the figures given by the German Institute 
for Business Research, 16 per cent. of the total foodstuffs 
consumed in that country were imported in 1936, as compared 
with approximately 10 per cent. estimated by Middleton for 
1912-13. Even based on the official German figures, therefore, 
the productive power of the German farmer appears to have 
fallen and, whereas, in 1912-13, he was feeding 70-75 persons 


* This latter estimate is based on monetary value, and on Sir John Orr’s The National 
Food Supply, Chadwick Lecture, 1934, pp. § et seg. On the B.M.A. nutrition scale, 
however, it has been estimated that, in 1934, of a total food requirement for the 
population of England, Wales and Scotland of 25,690,000 tons, 10,455,000 tons were 
imports and 14,725,000 tons home-produced. Few of us are living on the B.M.A. scale, 
or could be forced to do so, unless by rigid rationing, and supplies of some of the foods 
used for this calculation, e.g. fish (which figured prominently), are automatically 
curtailed in time of war. (See Report of B.M.A. Conference on Nutrition, 1939, Pp- 32-4.) 
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on 100 acres, we might assume that, on this basis, in 1936, he 
was feeding 66-71 persons. 

The following chart is a simple comparison of recent yields 
of various staple crops in the two countries. The figures are 
taken from the International Year-book of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1938-9, published by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome. 


Yield in quintals per hectare 


Crop 
1928-32 1934 1936 1938 
Wheat oe 2G 25°2 20°6 25°6 United Kingdom 
21st 20°6 21°2 27°4 Germany 
Barley See ZOUr 21°S 20°6 23°0 United Kingdom 
20°1 19°6 20°8 25°4 Germany 
Oats ... A eke 20°5 19°8 20°9 United Kingdom 
19°2 723 20°2 23°6 Germany 
Potatoes ... 168-5 176°8 159°7 175°2 United Kingdom 
154°7 161°0 165°9 175°9 Germany 
Sugar Beet ... 206°4 254°8 244°7 164°8 United Kingdom 
273°6 291°6 A112 303°8 Germany 


However, his ascendancy in productive power over the 
British farmer appears to have been maintained, although 
the latter would be able to feed, on the I00 acres, 50-55 
persons under peace-time conditions. This, of course, is the 
real crux of the matter. Under peace conditions agriculture 
in this country plays a special réle in a “‘ balanced ” economy, 
and so it is necessary to take into account two factors. 
One of these is that under intensive methods called for in 
war-time the British farmer can increase his production 
considerably in every year, thus by a culminating effort 
achieving something altogether beyond the German farmer, 
whose productive power is already taxed to the maximum 
effort. The other lies in the possibility of bad harvests, and 
here speculative temptations are to be resisted. 

The drive initiated since 1933 for complete agricultural 
self-sufficiency has failed. The reasons are most interesting. 
We have already seen that the grain-tariff policy prior to 
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1914 was incompatible with an increase in livestock popula- 
tion.* In some quarters the present failure has been attributed 
tothesamecause. Onthewhole, agricultural production hasnot 
been substantially increased, and neither do the figures for im- 
ports show any considerable reduction. If anything, a greater 
increase in domestic production occurred before 1933 than has 
occurred since. Scarcity of butter and lard became evident in 
1934, scarcities of vegetables, fruit and eggs in 1935. There 
are signs of failure in the livestock industry which show that, 
in the drive for increased production, the importance of 
producing grain in preference to some staple crop has been 
over-estimated, as it was prior to 1914. The shortages that 
existed then are still evident so far as concentrated feeds, 
fertilisers, fuels, oils, and labour are concerned. On the 
other hand, the mistake of failing to recognise the possibility 
of prolonged shortages of food is unlikely to occur as it did 
in the war of 1914-18, when two years were allowed to elapse 
before unified control of production and distribution was 
effected. There can, however, be little doubt that the very 
effort towards intensive production by the small yeoman 
farmer has to some extent been a failure, as a result of labour 
and other wastages in which this type of undertaking abounds, 
and that, had the same energy been directed towards develop- 
ment of the large estates and large-scale production, there 
might have been more success. 


K. T. WaAsLeEY. 


“This statement should not be considered literally, but relatively. Actually 
between 1883 and 1912 a net increase of § millions in total livestock population was 
recorded. But it is probable that the increased grain-production resulting from the 
tariff policy “‘ robbed” pasture-land for the plough, and that the fall in sheep popula- 
tion of 13 millions was a result. Pigs, needing neither pasture nor expensive feeding- 
stuffs, increased by 12 millions. Although, therefore, the net result was an increase of 
5 millions, the “ balancing ” increase in pig numbers could only have proceeded as far 
as saturation point. The returns for 1892 are interesting as representing the half-way 
stage in this change-over, for in that year although all livestock other than sheep 


registered an increase over the 1883 returns, the total livestock population had fallen by 
close upon 100,000 head. 


DO" WE KNOW ALL ABOUT SLAVERY ? 


. it was from Britain, the largest slave-trader and the 
greatest offender, that the movement sprang which successfully 
abolished slavery in the British Isles (1772), then the slave-trade 
(1806), then slavery itself in the British Dominions (1833), and 
finally so worked upon the conscience of the world as to secure a 
large and nearly universal concurrence of action for the extirpation 
of the evil. ... the predominant force which made abolition 
possible was a devout sense of religion and morality informing the 
lives and so dominating the consciences of a small knot of high- 
minded and energetic Englishmen that they could not rest until a 
great wrong was righted. 


= bar may be taken as a fairly typical quotation 


concerning the decline and fall of slavery according to 

the beliefs of English-speaking people. The quotation 
comes from H. A. L. Fisher’s History of Europe, vol. III, c. 23 
(1938). Is there any single publication that has a better claim 
to be accepted as a summary of all that is authoritative and 
recent as regards historical research? It is true that non- 
English-speaking authorities might query some of these 
-assumptions. The Danes might say, for instance, that they 
were the first to vote the abolition of slavery (1792); and 
others might say that slavery existed in Great Britain later 
than 1772, and that it still exists in the British Dominions. 
But, on the whole, reference books would be found to agree 
about the causation of abolition being much as is stated 
above. 

Is it possible that all of these authorities should be wrong? 
It seems either unlikely, or else impossible. And yet... and 
yet .. . Consider the evidence. Where were slaves used? 
What did they do? Is that work still done ; and, if so, how 
does it get done nowadays without slavery, and why? Slaves 
used to be used everywhere: the work most of them did was 
that which required power, power to pull on land, power to 
row at sea; power that is now brought to bear by animals 
and mechanical means. But before modern mechanical 
means had been invented, horses had displaced slaves. Not 
that that happened simultaneously everywhere, or that the 
process is complete even yet; but that is the contrast as 
between, say, Roman and medieval times. And what is true 
of Roman times is true of all earlier times. Let us attend 
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first of all, then, to this question as between horses and slaves : 
why did this change take place? 

The change could not be due to moral enthusiasm com- 
bined with an acuter sense of the iniquities and agonies of 
slavery than had previously existed; there is plenty of 
evidence of that sense of pity existing earlier, but only com- 
bined with acceptance of slavery as inevitable. No authority, 
either within the Church or outside it, is found advocating 
the abolition of slavery before slavery had been on the decline 
for centuries. Even Las Casas, the apostle of humane treat- 
ment of Indians in America, did not question the necessity of 
slavery ; he went no farther than advocating the exporta- 
tion of negroes thither as being strong enough to be of use, 
as an alternative to destroying the natives by expecting too 
much of them: Las Casas did, in fact, start slave-trading 
from Africa into America. 

Is it possible, then, that the change-over, the preference 
for horse-power rather than slave-power, which did occur, was 
due to horses becoming more efficient power-agents? It 
would seem so, and that for the following reasons. One fact 
is abundantly proved, namely that, in times gone by, a horse 
could pull no more than half a ton, whereas now it can pull 
eighty-five times that weight, or more. Something must be 
allowed for the invention of nailed shoes which protect the 
horses’ feet from injury and enable them to grip the ground 
harder; something for each of many other more recent 
devices; and much to better roads. But all these things 
combined cannot account for so vast a change in power- 
capacity, an increase which is by itself enough to account 
for horse-power displacing slave-power not on moral grounds, 
but as an economy. It has also been proved that that change 
began in the ninth century a.p. in Europe, and that it was 
due to a different method of harnessing horses. 

The older method was, universally, so to harness the horse 
that the horse pulled with its neck, that is, a band was 
fastened round its neck and the weight of the vehicle was 
pulled from there. The harder the horse pulled the greater 
the pressure on the neck artery and on the wind-pipe: that 
was why it could not pull more than half a ton. In the ninth 
century someone discovered that it was better to take the 
pressure off the neck and shift it to where it has been put ever 
since, that is, to where the greatest proportion of its strength 
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can be employed with the minimum of strain on the animal. 
Once that was done, there ceased to be any sense in employing 
slaves to do the work of horses. Horses became the cheaper 
and the more efficient source of power. Slavery declined. But 
wherever horses were scarce, as in North America, and when- 
ever, for any similar reason, slaves remained, or became, the 
cheapest source of power, slavery remained or reappeared, 
and remains and reappears still. 

And so at sea. What the harnessing of horses effected, one 
way or the other, on land, methods of steering did at sea. 
Until long after this new method of harnessing had been 
discovered, ships were still steered by the only method known 
through all the thousands of years of seafaring up to the 
thirteenth century, that of an oar used astern. Under such 
a state of things a ship became uncontrollable if its tonnage 
exceeded sixty tons. The Egyptians brought seafaring as far 
as it could go under that condition. William the Conqueror’s 
ships were as backward in that respect as those of the 
Greeks. Until the possibilities of ships were released from 
this infancy their other possibilities remained undeveloped 
likewise, sails and the technique of sailing, etc., and above all 
the idea of doing anything more at sea than remaining within 
sight of land. The larger islands in the Mediterranean which 
could not be reached without losing sight of land were left to 
themselves. Rowing was the only method of getting along ; 
and for that, so great was the labour, slavery was the only 
resource. 

When, in the thirteenth century, the idea of a rudder 
hinged to a stern-post was conceived, again by someone 
whose name is unknown, everything proceeded to change. 
Vessels grew bigger and bigger, and higher and higher ; and 
the higher they were built the more the idea of rowing dis- 
appeared and was replaced by sailing. Above all, coasting 
could be abandoned and vessels could make straight out to 
sea. Exploration of the world became possible, and what had 
been dreams hitherto could be turned into ever-broadening 
realities. Without that rudder, Columbus might as well have 
spent his life and capacities lying in bed. And not only was 
freedom of mind at sea set free, but freedom of man from 
galley-slavery at sea ceased to be necessary or economical. 
The process was gradual, naturally : long-established custom 
is too much linked up with other customs for survivals not to 
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continue long after the reason for their existence has vanished; 
the steering oar has not died out even yet for small craft. 
But the galley-slave has gone. 

All these statements seem to be sweeping enough, and put 
forward without any evidence. But, in fact, the evidence 
exists in accessible form, and the statements are not mere 
statements at all, but deductions which follow from the 
evidence. Nothing of the foregoing is new, or original : it is 
simply a summary of the researches of a French commandant, 
Lefebvre des Noéttes, contained in two books, L’ Attelage a 
travers les ages (Picard, 1931) and De la marine antique a la 
marine moderne (Masson, 1935). He is one of the greatest 
scholars, in temperament, in method, and in knowledge, of 
any age; he has set world history on a new and truer footing 
than anyone hitherto and he has revived once again that 
method of contact with the facts of the case which academical 
persons are everlastingly diverging from. But no discoveries 
could well be more completely ignored than are his. Sir 
George MacMunn, in his Slavery Through the Ages (1938), 
seems to sum up, both in his text and his bibliography, all 
that has been written about, and that has occurred, in the 
history of slavery: yet he never mentions the name of 
Lefebvre des Noéttes nor any of his discoveries or con- 
clusions ; i.e. not the part of the subject that matters most 
and the only part, ultimately, that matters at all. Neither is 
there more notice taken of him in the Cambridge Histories, 
which consequently deal with the Crusaders without explain- 
ing, or knowing, why the earlier Crusaders went by land and 
the later ones by sea; or giving any explanation of the ex- 
ploration of the world and all that that has involved, other 
than these explanations which were invented in the nineteenth 
century and would never bear examination at any time. The 
reader can refer to any reference book and find the same state 
of things existing. And he will find the Middle Ages invariably 
described as the Paradise of Handicraft, whereas it was, in 
fact, the period which made as great advances in the mechan- 
isation of labour as have ever been made and laid the founda- 
tions of all subsequent improvements in that direction, 
improvements without which none of the best of modern 
endeavour could have happened, any more than could any 
of the medieval cathedrals have been built. 


It is specially in respects like these that the researches of 
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Lefebvre des Noéttes are so remarkable. He brings to light 
the way in which, not only as regards slavery but, incidentally, 
as regards all human effort, technical advance is the condition 
of setting free human efforts for spiritual results, how illusory 
is the division of effort into material and spiritual, and how 
the evolution of civilisation does evolve, by fits and starts, by 
happy ideas, haphazard, by virtue of simple devices, simple 
ways of achieving this and that technical aim better than it 
had been achieved previously, and how each successive 
technical improvement brings with it a train of other im- 
provements, unforeseen, cumulative. Rhetoric, philanthropy, 
moral enthusiasms, propaganda, may, or may not, play a 
part in any given achievement of better conditions for the 
bodies and minds of men, women and children; but it is 
invariably a minor part compared with attention given to 
solving a pressing technical problem in a more efficient way. 

Most of all, if all the historians have been wrong hitherto on 
this subject and have had to be set right by one who is not an 
historian at all, how and why have they been wrong, and how 
much more of the same kind of stereotyped illusion may still 
be taken at face value in everybody’s history books? The 
“how” and the “ why ” may likewise be ascertained from 
Lefebvre des Noéttes’ books, many instances, as amusing as 
they are sad, of historians’ inattention to practical life. In no 
museum in Europe or America has he seen a model of an 
ancient vehicle which was accurate, or of an ancient ship 
which could keep afloat. Reproductions by drawing in publi- 
cations are likewise so inaccurate that he has had to discard 
the use of them and rely wholly on originals or photographs. 
Moreover, he shows that certain beliefs which pass for both 
ancient and axiomatic arose no earlier than the last century. 

The introduction of windmills, for instance, is regularly 
ascribed to Crusaders who saw them in the East and brought 
the news home. Lefebvre shows that mills were known here 
earlier, but that use of them was not developed because there 
was no transport available for bringing grain to a mill in bulk, 
nor for carting it back to consumers, until the method of 
harnessing horses efficiently was discovered. Grinding grain, 
therefore, continued to be done by hand, which itself involved 
either slavery or something much like it. In fact, the very 
idea of the “ Rights of Man ” could not evolve under the old 
technical condition: only the rights of the citizen, And the 
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heavier, therefore, the material in use, the more was this so. 
Consequently there is no record of worse conditions of slavery 
than among the Romans, since they used the heaviest 
materials. Neither did they contribute any technical im- 
provement in transport either by sea or by land, but only 
solved the question by promoting more and more war to get 
more and more slaves. 

It is true that in museums there are to be found “ Roman ” 
nails for shoeing horses, but the Romans never possessed any 
such things, nor thought of them: all such exhibits are 
medieval and the belief that they are Roman is about fifty 
years old. Throughout the “ authorities ” on these subjects 
runs the idea, Lefebvre finds, that the equipment of the 
ancients was fundamentally similar to ours, whereas acquaint- 
ance with any practical side of these questions would have 
shown them, as it showed him, that this idea was an error. 

Not only did Lefebvre avoid the general state of error, and 
all that it entailed, by means of a practical acquaintance with 
his two subjects of horses and sailing coming first and research 
into their antiquities coming later, but he checked his con- 
clusions with the help of a transport company, harnessing 
horses according to the ancient way and ascertaining that the 
results did confirm his research figures. Lefebvre des Noéttes’ 
work needs to be known in every country, both his facts and 
his methods. 

E. Stuart Bates. 
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WATTEAU AND MUSIC. 


O approach one form of art directly through the medium 

of another, as does Mr. Gilbert Barker in a study of 

Antoine Watteau, is a novel if a somewhat dangerous 
procedure. Unless it be very incisively felt and lucidly 
expressed, it can easily result in a bewildering jargon. As a 
lifelong lover and writer upon music, I can say for myself that 
Mr. Barker’s work has helpfully quickened my understanding 
and enjoyment of painting in general, as well as of Watteau’s 
individual savour. He can, moreover, actually send one upon 
new trails of appraisement and exploration amongst some of 
one’s best cherished and studied composers. 


In discussing Watteau, it is impossible (says Mr. Barker) not 
to use musical terms and speak of the melody, the rhythms, 
the cadences, the phrases, the harmonies and orchestration of his 
works. He is, perhaps, the most musical painter who has ever 
existed, the one who has most successfully interpreted the magic 
of sound into terms of form and colour. He is one of the very rare 
artists who has managed to catch the exact effect of the almost 
unbearable sweetness of strings, the luminosity and splendour of 
wind instruments and the shimmer of harps. Watteau has very 
often been compared to Mozart, and their names have been 
bracketed together as the two great poets of the eighteenth century, 
as indeed they were... perfection of form and melodic line equally 
inherent in both is in rare union with a magical fairy-like sensation 
of loveliness that can never cease and must linger in the air 
eternally. 


Automatically, though, with Mozart another eighteenth- 
century composer always rises before me, whom I would be 
inclined to place yet nearer to Watteau than Mozart—namely 
“ der gute Papa Haydn,” father of the symphony. A miracu- 
lous quality in Mozart’s story, his brief life-span, precocious 
inspiration and musical fecundity unrivalled except by 
Schubert, could so fire the world’s imagination that indubit- 
ably the steady light, the genial humour and serenity of 
Haydn were overshadowed. Watteau was the originator of 
the rococo style in French painting. Landscape was also 
inseparable from his genre, his ever-dominating and exquisite 
background. An atmosphere of landscape is decidedly 
characteristic of Haydn but hardly, I would say, of Mozart. 
Mozart was a townsman. Haydn, though he often resided in 
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courtlets, remained essentially a countryman, and if we seek 
a fascinating combination of rococo and landscape in music, 
where shall we find it more deliciously expressed with real 
verdant freshness than in Haydn’s Creation or his Seasons? 
This latter score can, I think, afford a most entrancing 
corollary to the spirit and mood of Watteau’s Les Charmes de 
la Vie. Music is the central idea in this picture. I quote Mr. 
Barker again : 


The sound of music seems to penetrate into every nook and 
cranny of this canvas, and to fill the room in the Wallace Collection 
in which it hangs with its lovely harmonies . . . Watteau escapes 
into a world of pure beauty where his desire is transformed into 
one of the finest interpretations of the joy of listening to 
music. 


Until Mr. Barker sets it before us categorically catalogued, 
one does not indeed realise how constantly music and 
choreography do figure in Watteau’s pictures; in—for 
instance—La Finette, La Gamme d Amour, Le Concert 
Champétre, Les Platsirs du Bal, L’ Alliance dela Musique et la 
Comédie, Le Donneur de Sérénade, La Legon de Musique and 
still many others. The musicians in these pictures are 
soloists—mostly lute players, or it may be a guitarist, a piper, 
a singer. Their very way of manipulating their instruments, 
a certain expressiveness in their hands, reveals a cultured, 
deeply emotional, if simple, craftsmanship. In Le Donneur 
de Sérénade the interest is focused on a singer with his 
guitar. 


“Never before or since,” says Mr. Barker, “has a painter 


interpreted music in quite the same way or with such uncanny 
dexterity. The nervous play of the fingers, the taut silence that 
precedes the commencement of a serenade, the pizzicato accom- 
paniment of a suave melody, are presented to the spectator with 
an astonishing facility.” 


The audiences in Watteau’s pictures are also remarkable. 
La Legon de Musique—that tiny canvas, I think, at Hertford 
House—has always intrigued me by reason of its little group 
of listeners. The keen intelligence in the face of the lady 
turning over the pages of the score, the solemn eager intent- 
ness of the two small children pushing forward their heads, 
listening “ with all their ears ”—and there is the player, too, 
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His whole mien and bearing surely invoke a performance 
truly of that kind which Toscanini would call “Music, 
gentlemen—oh! so lovely music! ” * 

There was probably plenty of vulgarity and sex appeal in 
the “ popular ” music of Watteau’s day, as in our own; but 
I cannot sense in any Watteau picture an eighteenth-century 
equivalent for the repellent aphrodisiacs of jazz, croon or 
tango. If Watteau’s rococoism belonged typically to his own 
age, he was decades ahead of it in his chromatic impression- 
ism—that same impressionism with which Chopin revolution- 
ised European music and which was to be still further evolved 
by some of the Russians—or by Cyril Scott, Debussy and 
Ravel. So comprehensive a critic as Mr. Barker does not fail 
to bring his beloved Watteau into line with this impression- 
ism. Debussy has often been called the Claude Monet of 
music, but were not Monet and Cézanne derivatives from 
Watteau? And Debussy’s restrained volupté, the lilt of his 
violins and flutes, clarinets, oboes and harps in their shimmer- 
ing chromatic meshes weave a counterpart in sound for the 
typical Watteau landscape. The well-wooded fragrant 
countryside, the glades of l’Ile de France, of Seine-et-Oise 
with gently flowing rivers, rippling streams, gleaming lakelets 
—familiar to the painter, were also well known to the 
nineteenth-century composer ; the district in which he was 

‘born, and little changed since Watteau’s day or, in fact, 
even now. I cannot, however, possibly imagine Debussy at 
all happy amongst the elegant, leisured aristocrats in their 
Louis Quatorze attire, filmy lawns and laces, sumptuous 
brocades and satins, who somehow seem perfectly at home 
and strike no incongruous note whatever in a Watteau land- 
scape. Debussy’s music has, I know, a raffinement of softly 
rounded elegance. Yet his Images; Nuages; Et la Lune 
descend sur le Temple qui fut; L’Ombre des Arbres sur la 
Riviere; Le Tombeau des Naiades—all this music evokes for me 
only far solitudes, remote and aloof from all human contacts. 
In his opera, Pelléas et Mélisande, his musical presentment of 
Maeterlinck’s attenuated characters can be still more vague 
and slightly spineless, but the unforgettable glamour of his 
orchestra takes me straight into the silence and mystery, the 
glimmer and dimness of lonely forests. In his L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune he evokes exactly the same accent of remoteness. 
* From The Orchestra Speaks. By Bernard Shore. 
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With Ravel’s Symphonic-Ballet, Daphnis et Chlée, on the 
other hand, I would go wholeheartedly all the way with Mr. 
Barker in a close approximation with Watteau. The original 
setting of the ballet was the gorgeous riot and clash of a Bakst 
décor. 1 can, though, well picture Ravel’s lovers dancing with 
ravishing enchantment and charm amongst the beckoning 
Cupids in what Mr. Barker sums up as “ all the resources of 
his orchestral powers” sublimated by Watteau in his Féte 
Galante of L’Embarquement pour Cythére. 

In some aspects, I notice, Mr. Barker would place Sibelius 
as near to Watteau as Ravel and Debussy. Here I venture to 
part company with him. Except for a certain superficies of 
chromatics and tone-colour, these two surely can never mingle. 
The human world of Watteau is still more alien to Sibelius 
than to Debussy even. The strongest individual appeal of the 
Sibelius music comes to me through its saturation in the 
northern, almost arctic, landscape of Finland—the mytho- 
logical cosmology of the Kalevala epic with its Wainamoinen 
wizardry. One attribute, I grant, Sibelius does amply share 
with the two French composers and the painter—their 
mutual delight, that is, in the myriad beauties and nature 
moods of water, still or flowing. Water is rarely entirely 
absent from the Watteau scene. Especially, says Mr. Barker, 
is he “a supreme artist in depicting the exhilarating irides- 
cence of a spraying fountain. Ravel and Debussy, though 
wonderful interpreters of fountains, could not rival him 
here.” The regal magnificence of the Versailles fountains was 
still a marvellous world wonder, one remembers, for Watteau 
and his contemporaries. Yet another striking feature in 
Watteau’s style which must always attract musicians is his 
love for arabesque designs. “‘ With his arabesques,” remarks 
Mr. Barker, “ he obtained effects of the utmost delicacy and 
charm, and even to this apparently gay decoration, he could 
give a hint of tender nostalgic melancholy.” This comment is 
also absolutely appropriate to the amazing fantasy of 
arabesque patterns wrought into their music, both vocal and 
instrumental, by Cyril Scott, Debussy and Ravel. And we 
may hark back a couple of centuries to Bach, the incomparable 
creator and interpolater of musical arabesque. 

Again, Mr. Barker can suggest a wide field of psycho- 
logical, even pathological enquiry, when he turns to the 
possible influences of tuberculosis, the disease of which 
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Watteau died at the age of 37, upon the calibre of an artist’s 
work. He maintains that this complaint pre-eminently 
sharpens : 


the nervous system, rendering it more delicate and impressionable. 
Watteau is the first consumptive artist it is possible to study with 
any certainty as to the relation between his art and his disease. 


What, though, of Chopin, or of Keats? Chopin, finally, is 
the crux and culmination of Mr. Barker’s fine musical 
analysis of the genius of Watteau : 


“Within the small world of Chopin and Watteau,” he says, 
“everything is perfection, each detail is polished and beautified, 
every rhythm is subjugated to searching examination, until the artist 
is satisfied that it will make the maximum of effect. These two 
share so many things in common; their minds played round their 
own morbid emotions and the unexplored possibilities of keyboard 
and palette. Both achieved their most perfect results in the same 
manner. They possessed an astonishing facility in their handling 
of the most subtle rhythmic line; they both loved to transform 
the simple ideas on which their works are built by the most 
extreme fantasy of delicate ornamentation and chromatic wash 
of colour. Both put into their works a tremendous poignancy of 
feeling and a sense of the menace of fate. They were both revolu- 
tionaries, although they did not suspect it, and both had a very 
great influence upon their centuries. They both left nothing that 
could be developed further by other hands. Each of them was an 
artist utterly incapable of producing anything even slightly tinged 
with vulgarity ; each was able to produce countless variations of 
his own artistic formula that was never permitted to grow stale.” 


How acutely and accurately gauged is this penetrative 
paragraph of criticism. A painter has the good fortune to be 
entirely independent of the reproducers with whom the 
repute of a composer must rest. Chopin’s music, I believe, 
has suffered more than most from his interpreters. But when 
one has heard him played by the two Rubinsteins, by Liszt, 
or more particularly by Paderewski, one is able to grasp in full 
measure the acumen and insight of Mr. Barker’s critique and 


to thank him for it most cordially.* 
A. E. Keeton. 


*1 tender my thanks to Messrs. Duckworth, publishers, for permission to use 
quotations from Mr. Barker’s book. 


CROWS, KITES AND SUNDRIES. 
ca [ae a garden in Gezira, only separated from the 


noise of Cairo by the Nile, may not provide subjects 

fit for the higher realms of ornithology, yet if the owner 
or visitor has his eyes and ears open it can provide a world of 
ornithological humour, pathos, drama and beauty. The 
garden of which I write has several big trees which add a 
great deal to the interest, for some of these trees are the 
citadels of the crows and some are castles of the kites— 
hereditary enemies. During the twenty years that I have 
watched birds in this garden I have never known a crow and 
kite truce, I see no reason to believe there has ever been one ; 
the war of the Spanish Succession was the skirmish of a day 
compared with this ageless warfare. The battles sometimes 
take on enormous proportions ; thirty or forty a side. I have 
rarely seen hand to hand, or should it be claw to claw, fighting. 
It is mostly strategical guerilla warfare. The kites, who 
never lose their dignity, are pestered and baited by the crows, 
who will come up in a flight of three or four, squawk in a kite’s 
face, then turn tail and fly off. After two or three sallies of 
this type the kite loses patience and with his shrill though 
beautiful cry, gives chase. Having achieved some reaction 
from the kite, the crows assume a justified indignation and 
return to the charge, six or seven strong. Soon there is a 
battle royal, everyone joins in, and the air is rent with caws 
and cries. As children, we found these crow and kite fights 
absorbing and thrilling. Every crow flying away from the 
scene of action was a messenger sent back at the risk of his 
life to get reinforcements, every kite, flying forward, ahead of 
his fellows, was their gallant captain, every huddle of crows 
cawing and nodding at each other on a neighbouring tree 
was the general and his staff in consultation; and so on. 
Many is the time I have been dragged protesting from the 
window and made, quite rightly, to continue my dressing or 
my lessons. 

I know of no other bird who shows more palpably than the 
Egyptian crow what he would certainly be saying if he could 
speak. In the spring a whole family of crows, with much 
cawing, will settle most pointedly on a kite’s tree near a nest. 
When the owner protests you can almost hear the crow saying 
in mock surprise: “ Oh, dear me now, I quite thought it was 
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my tree—fancy, children, this isn’t our tree after all!’ She 
will noisily gather her young together and fly off, but not 
before having wrecked the kite’s afternoon peace. Besides 
being clowns they are really great villains, and in the spring 
search every bush and hedge for small nestlings or eggs to 
devour. When I come into the garden and catch one at it, his 
every movement and expression seem to say, ‘“ Now let me 
see, what was I doing on this hedge ?—oh, just walking along : 
extraordinary nice thing, a hedge to walk on in the spring, 
don’t you think?”, and he pretends to look innocently 
grieved when I shoo him off. One year we put an old earthen- 
ware jar in a stand on the lawn filled with water for the birds. 
The crows were terrified of it. They would come as near as 
they dared with their ridiculous sideways hop, then suddenly 
get in a panic and retreat hurriedly in disorder. Now, however, 
they are only too familiar with it, and instead of nice fresh 
water it is always a soup of frogs’ legs and bits of bread stolen 
from the gardener’s meal. 

The Cairo crow behaves, with any food he is unable to eat 
at the moment, in the same way as does a dog—he buries it. 
It would be interesting to know if this is a general habit of 
hooded crows or if the Cairo crows have invented it for them- 
selves. I have often watched them carry off a piece of bread, 
dig it into the corner of a flower-bed, and camouflage the place 
by putting leaves and grass neatly over it with their beaks. 
They will also take a piece of bread which is too hard, and 
dip it repeatedly in water by the garden tap until it is soft 
enough to please them. On some occasions a whole company 
of crows will take on a sort of mock solemnity and dignity. 
For no apparent reason and usually at sunset they will gather 
on the roof in rows and caw and caw together, then all will be 
silent for a moment or two before they start again, often led 
by a kind of choir-master among them. “ How the crows are 
praying to-night,” our maid will remark in awed tones. 

As opposed to the crows, only once have I seen a kite lose 
his very real dignity. This one had become entangled in the 
long trails of bignonia venusta hanging from a tall tree, and he 
was dangling head downwards, flopping feebly. We sent up a 
sporting garden boy to free him ; it was a perilous climb, but 
he did it. The bird fell apparently senseless to the ground, 
breaking its fall on a rose bush. We laid its head in a saucer of 
water and left it; five minutes later it drank some water, 
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recovered and flew off. One thing the crows and kites have in 
common is that they both notice instantly if we are having a 
meal in the garden. We cannot leave the table for a minute 
without a crow flopping on to it and pecking at everything, or 
a kite with its beautiful swoop bearing down and neatly 
removing a titbit. A kite will remove food like this from a 
child’s hand so quickly and dexterously that the child hardly 
has time to be frightened. In the same way the kites carry 
off golf balls, as Gezira golfers know to their cost. If you 
happen to have a kite’s tree in your garden, you are with luck 
about all square at the end of the season, because after a few 
days when the kite finds the balls are not edible nor are likely 
to hatch into anything, it will turn them out of the nest, to be 
gleaned by the owner of the garden ; once I was the richer by 
a polo ball acquired in this way. 

The two sorts of birds which get on best together are the 
bulbul and the sparrow; both like to be near the house, both 
like the same type of small tree or large bush, and both go 
about in pairs or companies, fussy, cheerful and chatty. I 
have seen two sparrows and two bulbuls bathing simul- 
taneously in a tiny puddle under the garden tap while rows 
of friends and relations of each waited round for their turn. 
This alliance is of comparatively recent growth because 
twenty years ago the bulbul was almost a rare bird in this 
garden ; they have increased enormously lately. The bulbul 
has some lovely liquid notes ; one of his short snatches sounds 
just as if he is saying “‘ A beautiful cathedral.” It was amusing 
to hear this being piped all over the garden in the spring of 
1938, when Cairo’s new Anglican cathedral was being conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of York. 

About the strangest birds to be seen in the garden, though 
sometimes weeks go by and they do not appear, are three 
green parakeets. Ever since I can remember there have been 
three, a couple and a mad one, who dashes behind the others 
screaming across the sky. Many years agohe inadvertently fell 
down our nursery chimney and was caught by the “ suffragi ” 
in the fireplace ; the bird bit his finger badly with its sharp 
curved beak so he let it go, but ever after it has been mad— 
or is it for love ? With only three of them . . . two’s company 
even for parakeets. They used to come nearer the house than 
they do now. I remember, as a child, being in my bedroom for 
three weeks with measles and feeling it was just bearable 
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because from my window I could see these beautiful emerald 
green birds eating the early bohinia pods among the porcelain 
pink blossoms of that lovely tree. This species of parakeet 
was let out of the Gezira Zoological Gardens many years ago 
to see if it would breed wild ; there are several of them in the 
Zoo gardens living at liberty, and these few at Gezira, but I 
have seen them nowhere else. 

Drama of another sort is provided by the little owls who 
live under the rafters of the house, and there raise their 
families. Our guests, if not versed in the ways of Cairo baby 
owls, come down to breakfast looking white and worn, saying, 
“‘ ’m afraid I hardly slept a wink all night—there was a man 
in my room; I heard him snoring most distinctly, he must 
have been under the bed or in a cupboard, but I could find no 
trace of him in the morning.”” To do them justice, the snoring 
noise of the young owl is almost identical with human snoring 
and does sound exactly as if it were in the room. One morning 
we found “‘ the man ” in the garden below, having fallen out 
of the rafters, a woolly white bundle with yellow eyes and a 
little yellow beak sticking out of all the surrounding fluff. 

For sheer decorative value I think the prize goes to the 
buff-backed heron. He is common enough in the fields, but 
only occasionally honours us with his presence in the garden. 
Stalking elegantly across the bright green lawn he looks like a 
fairy-tale prince transformed into a beautiful white bird. 
When in the act of catching little frogs and beetles for his 
dinner the illusion disappears ; he fixes them with a hypnotic 
stare, stretches out his long neck parallel with the ground, 
waggles it from side to side in the most lunatic way, and then 
gives a sudden stab at his prey. Sometimes three or four of 
these herons will decorate the garden for a few days, and then 
disappear again for months. A still less frequent visitor to the 
garden is the peewit, occasionally, on spring evenings when 
the sun has just set, a flock of them wheel round showing the 
black and white of their rounded wings, and settle on the 
lawn searching for their supper. They are fascinating to 
watch, with their little runs for a yard or two, and sudden 
halts, their head on one side, listening, and their low cries one 
to another ; but they are shy. These peewits appear to roost 
on the lawn, but are off again in the early morning. _ 

There are many other entertaining residents. The little 

palm doves, for instance, whose chief characteristics are a 
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fighting spirit combined with marked idiocy which makes 
them attempt, day after day, to build on the shutters of the 
house; the shutters being shut every evening means the 
collapse of the twigs so laboriously collected. Then there are 
the beautiful families of hoopoes, who carry on their heads 
the golden feather crowns, the gift of Solomon. When out 
walking one day King Solomon found the sun too hot, so the 
Arab story goes. He asked if any animal or bird could help 
him. The hoopoes flew up and formed themselves into a close 
flock between Solomon and the sun. The King offered them 
anything they liked to ask for as a reward. They chose crowns 
of gold, though he warned them that it was a vain and un- 
practical thing for which they asked. Sure enough, a few days 
later the chief hoopoe came back and begged that the crowns 
should be removed—they were so heavy that all his hoopoes 
had stiff necks and could not fly in comfort. Solomon forgave 
them, and as they were truly penitent provided them with 
beautiful light feather crowns instead. 

The smallest and most endearing of the resident birds is the 
little graceful warbler. It is about two inches long with 
another two inches of tail. Every year it builds a beautiful 
little domed nest in a lavendula bush near the house and lays 
five apricot-coloured eggs about the size of a finger-nail. 
These little birds hop about eating insects off the bushes 
twelve inches from your nose, with no concern whatsoever. 

Nearly every wild animal has by now disappeared from 
Gezira—except one large mongoose which can be seen from 
time to time in our garden. I have not seen a fox for five or 
six years. But it is encouraging to note that the ordinary 
garden birds have, if anything, increased. Also the Egyptians 
themselves are beginning to take an interest in them. In the 
fine new Agricultural Museum opened by His Majesty King 
Farouk recently there is a beautiful collection of birds ; one 
of the most artistically arranged that I know. An interest in 
and protection of birds has more than an intellectual or 
scientific value for Egypt, as the very life of Egypt depends so 
much on the success of her crops, and therefore to a great 
extent on that eternal battle between man and the insect 
pests—a battle in which many varieties of birds are man’s 
staunchest allies. 


Mary Rowtatrt. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue BLockapE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN made a fighting speech on 

January gth and again on January 31st; Mr. Cross 

on January 17th and again on January 24th; Lord 
Halifax on January zoth; Mr. Churchill on January 2oth and 
27th; M. Daladier on January 29th; Herr Hitler on 
January 30th. The fury of talk continued at such a pace. 
But something more was happening than the delivery of 
fighting speeches—even though “ fighting ” was in fact being 
waged largely by speeches and by their effect on civilian 
moral. What was also happening was that the process of 
mutual blockade by Britain and Germany was producing 
substantial results on both sides, and the progress towards 
the final triumph of starving out the women and children— 
and of course the men too—in both countries was measurably 
gaining pace. 

So far the new technique of war had not been abandoned 
for the old style; although many of the prophets warned us 
that the reversion to type might be effected at any moment. 
The new style, as so far operative, had in it a certain clear- 
sighted realism. It was obvious, even if the experience of the 
war in its first performance a quarter of a century ago had 
not already demonstrated the fact, that the result of the 
struggle, if prolonged, would be decided by starvation in one 
country or the other, or in both. If in both, then the war 
would have to be called a draw. If Germany collapsed from 
starvation first, then Britain would be deemed to have won. 
If Britain starved first, Germany would be deemed to have 
won. It was very simple. 

The last time the same simple issue was foolishly and un- 
necessarily complicated by the heroics of the several battle- 
fronts where old-fashioned ideas combined with new-fashioned 
scientific skill contrived to kill about 10 million men. This 
time—for the human race does apparently learn by its ex- 
perience—the purposeless waste of 10 million lives in battle 
is by a sort of instinctive “ gentleman’s agreement” so 
far being avoided; the two combatants, Britain and 
Germany, have settled down to the essential business of 
starving each other out. France is not yet deeply involved 
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in it. The frontier between France and Germany is closed by 
the Siegfried and Maginot lines, and neither side need do 
anything more about it. The ring is cleared for the Anglo- 
German contest, which will be continued (as far as the 
political theorists can see) until one side or both can bear the 
pangs of hunger no longer. 

In such a contest the speeches of the politicians are clearly 
of belligerent importance. If Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. 
Churchill can persuade British listeners that German women 
and children are being wracked with an agony of suffering, 
then those British listeners will tighten their own belts and 
(for such is war) will feel comforted. If Herr Hitler, as he 
tried to do on January 30th, can persuade his German 
listeners that Britain is out for nothing else than the destruc- 
tion of Germany (the truth or untruth of which pretence is 
quite irrelevant to his purpose) then those listeners will tighten 
their belts and will the less complainingly starve because they 
believe that the alternative would be even worse. 

The extent to which masses of people can be thus bemused 
by their political leaders is one of the formidable things in 
human experience. No doubt it does good in the long run. 
The Kaiser’s Germany by such means encompassed its own 
ruin. Hitler’s Germany is now bent upon the like process. 
Neither the one nor the other need cause the world much 
regret. Similarly, the once too great and too prosperous 
British Empire is being impoverished, to the greater happi- 
ness, when the deed is done, of the British people. 

It is being done, as it were, subconsciously. How many 
English people even to-day realise that though technical 
military victory was theirs in 1918, they in effect lost that 
war, as the prosperous people always must lose wars? In 
1930 a certain British student of affairs, who wrote under the 
pen name Logistes, published a book under the title The Dupe 
as Hero to show by financial, economic, social and cultural 
facts then clearly established that Britain had certainly lost 
more, and the United States (who had had the sense to keep 
out of it till it was nearly finished) had certainly won more, 
out of the war of 1914-18 than any other country, whether 
belligerent or not. He was greeted in the typical expression 
of one national newspaper as a “ brilliant cynic.” Yet he 
wrote the simple unadorned truth. Blinded as before by the 
remaining (though much diminished) assets of national 
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prosperity, Britain six months ago plunged again into war, 
with the only probable prospect of completing the process of 
impoverishment begun in 1914. A period of true and abound- 
ing prosperity is indubitably in store for us, and perhaps for 
the whole world, when the present Third Reich of Germany 
is defeated (as it is bound to be) and the present Great Britain 
has shouldered the crippling cost of what she is now doing. 

The general destruction produced by the war, even by the 
present “ passive” sort of war, will probably call for recon- 
struction on so vast a scale that capitalist operations of a 
corresponding magnitude will be inevitable. But it will not 
be the old industrialist capitalism of the nineteenth century. 
The good brought out of the evil of two world wars will 

erhaps chiefly be visible in the elimination from civilisation 
of the bad old concentration of wealth in the hands of a few: 
bad for the few and for the rest. The political feature of the 
past half-century, directly due to “ totalitarian ” methods 
begun in 1914, whereby Governments have been given 
supreme control over the lives and fortunes of men, is some- 
thing fateful and insuperable. The justice of that fate 
consists in this, that it was the blinded and stupid possessors 
of wealth a quarter of a century ago who, for what they 
imagined was to be the safeguarding of their wealth, put into 
power a political dictatorship from which we have all suffered 
ever since and which has been the very instrument for the 
squandering of national wealth and the ruin of the very 
capitalists who were responsible for it. God’s Justice has its 
poetic quality. 

The prospective new capitalism, precisely because of the 
socialist practice instituted (blindly) by the old capitalists, 
will have a far wider basis. Let those who are depressed by 
the war and by the blackout spend some time in reflecting 
upon the incalculably good results in true prosperity that are 
likely to follow the two world wars, and upon the inscrutable 
processes of God which have brought them about. The clue 
and corrective to present gloom are often found in historical 
retrospect. There are those in both Britain and Germany— 
traitors, according to the political convention—who hope and 
work for an arrangement behind the scenes which will stop 
the war by saving the politicians’ faces, and thus save some- 
thing from the material wreck. They are financiers, business 
men, men in almost every walk of life except the political. 
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The politicians go on talking about Lebensraum (in Germany) 
or about defending liberty (in Great Britain), the while they 
proceed to destroy both. But all these forces in their turn 
are the (to us) blind workings of an over-ruling fate, fascinat- 
ing in its tremendous scope. : 

Several such face-saving attempts have been made since 
the war started. They have come so far only from Germany. 
When it was made known at Christmas that President Roose- 
velt had decided to send Mr. Myron Taylor as his personal 
envoy to the Vatican in order to co-ordinate American and 
Papal efforts for peace, the lively German mind judged it 
opportune to launch another feeler for a “‘ peace settlement.” 
The German machine was put into operation despite the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt had himself engaged in the sort of anti- 
German polemics already familiar to the British public. 
Addressing Congress and the people of the United States on 
the state of the American union (January 3rd) he made the 
distinction that while “ we do not have to go to war with 
other nations ” yet America had to face “ the vast difference 
between keeping out of war and pretending that this war is 
none of our business.” He elaborated his point in this way : 
“¢ Americans (he said) must look ahead to the possibilities for 
their children if the world came to be dominated by con- 
centrated force alone; if small nations lost their inde- 
pendence, to become mere appendages of vast and powerful 
military systems ; if a large part of the world were compelled 
to worship the god imposed by a military ruler or were 
forbidden to worship at all—were forbidden to read and hear 
the facts, and were deprived of the truth that makes men 
free; and if world trade were controlled by any nation or 
ae of nations setting up that control through military 
orce: 

Mr. Roosevelt in fact re-echoed all the well-known slogans 
of the British case ; and did it at least as well as any British 
orator when in his peroration he appealed for American unity 
“to keep ablaze on this continent the flames of human 
liberty, of reason, of democracy, and of fair play as living 
things to be preserved for the world which is to come.” 

Yet Herr Hitler and his team decided to put out their 
feeler. It might be supposed by innocent people that if Ger- 
many wanted peace she could have simply and openly pro- 
posed her terms. High diplomacy is not conducted in a way 
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that would win the approval of innocent people. The method 
adopted by the German Government was tortuous. On 
January 19th Mr. Goebbels made a speech at Posen, com- 
posed exclusively of crude abuse ; an odd way of preparing 
a peace move, but wholly consonant with Germany’s methods. 
Mr. Goebbels stated in his totalitarian temper that the only 
thing to do with “the English ” was “to destroy them.” 
The reason he gave was this: “ We know these gentlemen 
very well. They are ferocious wolves wearing lambs’ skins. 
They are trying to placate us with pious phrases about 
humanity and civilisation. If we sink a few of their fishing 
trawlers they lament about our inhuman methods of warfare. 
Simultaneously they would be only too glad to starve millions 
of our women, children and babies if they only could.” 

At the present moment the civilisation of Europe has 
reached this pass : that in the outward appearance our minds 
are wholly concerned with the fortunes of a vast conflict of 
gangsters. We all talk like gangsters. We all think like 
gangsters. Nothing else is happening except this gangster 
business : low, sordid, beastly, based upon the very negation 
of every decent human quality, including intelligence. And 
we all seem to conform. We accept the political dictate which 
cripples our public life. 

But the appearance is deceptive. Momentous things are 
happening deep down in human affairs. The apparently 
strangling power cf politicians the world over has (apparently) 
gone too far. The effective bondage is this, that we all dance 
to the tunes of our politicians ; and humanity seems to revolt 
against it. The appearance, however, merely cloaks the 
method whereby truly big human events are so often con- 
summated. The time cannot be far distant when man will 
find that his true rights have been restored; not freedom 
(for there is no such thing), but the right to live, to think and 
to cultivate the soul. The true world revolution is moving 
fast. Its effects will be the recognition of God as alone worthy 
of man’s allegiance, and the relegation of Cesar, whose main 
task will then have been performed, to a minor competency 
in exclusively material convenience. 

At present we still dance to the politicians’ tunes. After 
the performance of Mr. Goebbels aforesaid it became known 
from no fewer than four neutral countries (Sweden, Holland, 
Switzerland and Italy) that German agents, calling 
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themselves delegations, had crossed the frontier from Germany 
and had made known their “ mission” ; namely to suggest 
still another basis for an immediate armistice. The suggestion 
this time was that (1) Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria 
(although in one of the four missions Austria was not men- 
tioned) be evacuated by Germany, but that they should 
agree to a “customs union” with Germany ; (2) that Herr 
Hitler be deposed and replaced by Field-Marshal Goring ; (3) 
that if these suggestions be not accepted, then hell would be 
let loose by the German forces on land, on sea and in the air 
(as was likewise threatened on the former such occasions). 
There was nothing essentially new in that technique. Its 
object clearly was not to encompass any honest peace, but to 
confuse public opinion in the Allied countries, which, unlike 
German public opinion, is still open to outside influence. If 
Germany had wanted an honest peace, the honest method was 
open to her. 

The blockade therefore went on. German efforts by 
torpedo and by mine were concentrated on sinking ships 
bound for Britain in the hope that the risk to ships would in 
the end act as a deterrent to any sea-borne enterprise, and 
Britain would be starved into surrender. It was not so obvious 
how Britain could hope to cripple Germany, for the British 
method was less spectacular, and Germany seemed to be 
adequately protected by an almost complete ring of neutral 
states, and, moreover, to have at her disposal for supplies 
virtually the whole of Europe except France. Mr. Cross, on 
January 17th, threw a corrective light on that apparent 
situation. 

Such light, however, as was available from any quarter did 
not penetrate far. For six months the man in the street and 
the politician behind the scenes had been enveloped in a 
blackout. All the normal processes of national life had been 
stopped. We were blindly preparing for something, but hardly 
knew what. We had no clue as to the enemy’s intentions, if 
he had any intention beyond just prolonging the tactic of 
passive waiting, the while we squandered our wealth at a rate 
now approaching {8 million and soon to reach fio million 
a day. Mr. Chamberlain, on January gth, called it the calm 
before the storm ; but it was a formidable sort of calm that 
did more damage at a quicker pace than any storm ever 
known in the history of the world. 
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Only at sea was the visible spectacular damage easily 
assessable. The German fleet had lost by capture, sinking and 
scuttling some 228,000 tons and the rest of her tonnage was 
bottled up in foreign ports or in the Baltic. Yet it was 
doubtful if Germany’s use of the sea, belligerent or mercantile, 
except for the purpose of blockade (which involved only sub- 
marine tonnage) could have a decisive bearing on the war. In 
January of this year no fewer than 11 million tons of British 
shipping were still sailing the seas. Our mercantile losses, if 
against them be set our gains by capture, by transfer from 
foreign flags or by new building, amounted to 122,000 tons, 
or less than I per cent. of the total merchant fleet. If, there- 
fore, the first six months were a fair criterion, and if there 
were no other factors, there seemed no reason why the war 
of attrition should not last for ever. 

The answer is that there are indeed other and far more 
important factors. It is merely one result of the general 
blackout that we are inclined to overlook the fact that we are 
indeed engaged in a financial Blitzkrieg: for the pace in that 
field is something that had never been approached in intensity 
by any financial blizzard known in peace time or in war. It 
was for that reason that the review of the economic war 
given by Mr. Cross on January 17th was read eagerly by all 
the bewildered people, who had had no more satisfying infor- 
mation than the military “ news.” 

Mr. Cross wisely acknowledged the entirely different 
situation that now faced the British contraband control, in 
contrast with the situation that faced us during the last war. 
To-day the whole of Europe is open to Germany, excepting 
only the frontier with France. In the last war Germany was 
nearly surrounded by enemy territory, including Belgium, 
Italy, Rumania and Russia. The British navy’s work then 
consisted, therefore, in preventing any goods passing into 
Germany. To-day such a technique is impossible. A wholly 
new technique has had to be evolved, much more costly to us, 
more involved, less effective. We have had to seek the co- 
operation of the neutral states by means of trade agreements, 
which in their nature cannot be as effective as a direct British 
blockade. No fewer than fourteen countries have had to be 
approached by the British Government in that sense: 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Iceland, 
Spain, Switzerland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Jugoslavia, 
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Italy and Greece. Moreover, the United States as a policy 
had decreed that British purchases must be paid for in 
advance, and carried in British ships across the Atlantic. 
Japan, always sensitive to national affront, real or imagined, 
resented any interference by British ships, even though the 
British Government could claim the sanction of what we 
imaginatively call “international law” for what we did. 

International law is a figment of a somewhat disordered 
imagination, if it be not something worse. It is a spreading 
disorder. All governments spend much time proving the 
violations of international engagements committed by other 
Powers. Nothing could be easier. To those who have not 
studied the figures, the scope of such controversy will come 
as a surprise. At the beginning of last November the annual 
“Report on the Work of the League of Nations, 1938-9” 
was rather grimly published (London: Allen & Unwin, 4s.). 
In some respects it may become one of the curiosities of 
history. In one respect it threw an astonishing light on the 
subject of international laws. On page 162 was given the 
record of the “ Registration and Publication of Treaties and 
International Engagements ” effected under Article 18 of the 
Covenant. The opportunity was taken, in what appears now 
to be a rather ironic spirit, to give the grand total up to date 
of all such registrations. Between May 19th, 1920, and 
May 19th, 1939, no fewer than 4,568 “‘ treaties and interna- 
tional engagements ” were submitted for registration, 211 of 
them during the period from May igth, 1938, to May roth, 
1939. It follows that throughout the post-war period (as we 
used to call it, or as we ought perhaps now to call it, the 
“inter-war” period) an average of nearly one treaty a day 
was concluded. The very bulk of paper and volume of ink 
thus immolated must have cost a considerable fortune. And 
for what purpose? Not for the first time in history it is 
proved that treaties between armed sovereign states, not 
subject to any higher common sanction, are of as much moral 
value as the compacts between rival big shots in Chicago. 

During the course of an actual war it is lamentably true 
that one hardly dare give good sense its due weight. To-day 
the results of a resounding German victory over Great Britain, 
or of a resounding British victory over Germany, would spell 
as much misery for millions of people as did the British victory 
over Germany in 1918. 
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Yet there is evidence that multitudes of people are being 
driven to consider this question of “ international law ” far 
more realistically than ever before. Every honest person in 
his heart knows that only one expedient will ever put an end 
to war. There is even a growing belief that two world wars 
in living memory will impose the obvious solution almost 
against our will: namely the effective subordination of 
disarmed nations to a supernational authority. Disarmament 
must obviously come first, or it will never come at all. Any 
child could tell the nations exactly how to stop this war and 
prevent all future wars; and any child knows that the (at 
present) insuperable difficulty is not to think out a scheme, 
but to induce the nations, acting through their politicians, to 
accept it. The scheme itself is readily suggested by the con- 
sideration that if hostilities are prolonged even on the present 
scale there is the danger not so much of the destruction of 
the existing social and economic order (which might be a 
blessing in disguise) but of the development of a state of 
anarchy worse than the German banditry which Britain and 
France profess to be combating. Therefore, pure logic might 
simply suggest: (1) that the belligerents, namely France, 
Germany and Great Britain, conclude an immediate armistice, 
and that the other four Great Powers of the world, namely, 
Italy, Japan, Russia and the United States be invited to 
associate themselves with it, the sole purpose and stipulation 
of such an armistice being the total, universal and permanent 
disarmament of the whole world ; (2) to ensure that each of 
those Powers be totally disarmed, that a permanent military 
commission should be set up for each country, composed of 
representatives of each of the other six contracting parties, 
who should (a) carry out the total disarmament of that Power, 
and (b) remain permanently in being to prevent the re-arming 
of that country, whether secretly or openly ; (3) the Seven 
Powers should “‘ invite” (nothing more would be necessary) 
all other Powers similarly to disarm. Since “ Hitlerism ” 
cannot function without arms it could be argued in simple 
logic that the Allies would thereby achieve the prime purpose 
of the war. Nor would there be any need to take Hitler’s 
unsupported word. Adequate guarantees would have been 
secured. 

The settlement of grievances by an International Con- 
ference of disarmed Powers would be far more likely to be 
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just and lasting than any peace settlement arrived at at the 
end of a long and bitter war. 

How many people, however, admitting that such a scheme, 
if adopted, would do the trick, yet doubt if it could ever 
become practical politics and therefore dismiss it as “ crazy’? 
Yet the time may come, under the stress of war’s destruction 
and of the unlikelihood of any military decision except 
through universal exhaustion and impoverishment, when not 
so few people may be inclined to entertain remedies that go 
to the root of most things. For consider the practical implica- 
tions of what Mr. Cross revealed on January 17th. Interna- 
tional commerce is in its original theory a means of exchanging 
between countries the world’s goods needed by them all, but 
not produced by them all. It is a mutual service, a means of 
helping one another. It has been perverted into the very 
opposite, and has become a means of mutual injury. 

Mr. Cross, for instance, explained as an “ encouraging ” 
fact that Germany could not wholly replace on the continent 
of Europe the markets and sources of supply from which she 
had been cut off overseas. There were many important com- 
modities, he said, which could reach Germany only by 
transport overseas, and there were other equally important 
commodities which she could not obtain in sufficient quantities 
from Europe. The rival technique therefore was for Germany 
to sink a maximum of the shipping that carried what Britain 
needed, and for Britain, having cut off Germany from such of 
her supplies as formerly came overseas, now to concentrate 
on “ pre-emptive purchases ” on the continent of Europe in 
order to cut her off from the rest. 

Mr. Cross gave no details, for such details are regarded as 
secrets valuable to the enemy (who none the less probably 
knew most of them) ; but he gave a hint of the sort of thing 
he had in mind. “ We might,” he said, “ spend a large sum 
buying up the whole supply available to Germany of a key 
material. On the other hand we might also buy goods merely 
to tighten Germany’s industrial belt.” In other words, we 
were pouring out our wealth to buy up things—at any price— 
not because we wanted them ourselves, but to prevent them 
going to Germany who did want them. The proverb about a 
dog in a manger is an insult to dogs, but it seems is not only 
fair to human beings, but in this particular instance we admit 
it, boast of it, are even “ encouraged ” by our success at it. 
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The tactic was applied not only to essentials but to 
luxuries. It was announced, for instance, on January 27th by 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare (that monument of an 
ironic civilisation) that an agreement had been reached 
between the British and the Greek Governments. The 
innocuous content of that agreement was understood to be 
(though it was not announced) that a three-year deadlock 
over the debt payment had been resolved, and that Greece 
had accepted a 43 per cent. basis of payment instead of the 
40 per cent. she had formerly offered. For the rest the 
announcement merely referred to ‘‘ economic and financial 
matters interesting both countries.”” The Germans knew quite 
well (although it was kept a secret here) that we had under- 
taken to buy up as much Greek tobacco as would prevent any 
from going to Germany. To deprive the Germans of their 
smokes was an excellent stroke in a war of nerves. America 
knew it too. One result of America’s refusal to supply Britain 
with goods except on payment in advance was that it became 
an essential point of British policy, in order to safeguard our 
reserves of gold, dollars and securities, not to buy anything 
from the United States except what we could not buy else- 
where on better terms. The tobacco growers of Virginia were 
thus deprived of their best market, for Britain had ceased to 
buy. 

It is as easy to smash markets and spread distress as it is 
hard to develop them and to serve the constructive interests 
of mankind. The British Treasury was engaged on the Con- 
tinent of Europe in the topsy-turvy commercial enterprise of 
buying anything and everything, not at the best but at the 
worst price. The British Government went to producers in 
South Eastern Europe and in effect said: “ How much 
(literally, how much) money will you take for your products ?” 
It was a glorious game for the merchants of South Eastern 
Europe. They had to quote as high, not as low, a price as they 
could think of. The belligerent consideration was that if 
Britain doubled the price, Germany could compete as a buyer 
only by paying a still higher price, and in the process would 
deplete her own supply of foreign exchange. We wasted our 
money in order to waste Germany’s money. It was a form of 
auction sale, in which the buyer’s concern was not his desire 
for the thing he was bidding for, but only his desire to prevent 
his rival from getting it, or to ruin him if he did get it. 
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Mr. Cross had some terrific triumphs to record in that ex- 
tremely easy game: easy because whatever money he — 
squandered, he merely paid out of the pockets of the income- 
tax payer. “ Germany’s difficulties,” he said with great 
satisfaction, “‘ are serious in regard to the supply of certain 
materials. There are shortages of petroleum, iron, copper, ~ 
wool, cotton, oils,and fats, and many other commodities. The 
requirements of the export trade are being given priority over 
the home market. It is in the export field that we shall find 
the best test of Germany’s industrial discomfort. There are _ 
there many examples of shortages. Germany is trying to 
export cars and bicycles to adjacent neutrals without tyres.” 
That was a gleeful picture. ‘ We look forward,” pursued Mr. 
Cross, “ to the day when we shall have so strangled Germany’s 
economic life that she can no longer sustain her war effort.” 

Much more than Germany’s economic life however is being 
strangled. When Mr. Cross prophesied that thereby he was 
bringing nearer the day of “ victory ” he was prophesying, as 
we shall one day be shown, something much truer than he © 
knew. The evil genius of Germany, which was a necessary 
challenge to bring into action the earth-shaking forces we now 
experience, will one day be found to have served a purpose that 
such men as Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop never could | 
have suspected. The very crudity of their lies, their brutality, | 
their clear violation of all decent human feeling, is totally | 
inexplicable except as the unconscious challenge which is 
forcing the world to remake itself. Lord Halifax, on January 
20th, was unquestionably right when he declared in his speech | 
at Leeds: “ While it would be dangerous and wrong in any | 
way to underestimate the organised strength of the enemy, or | 
the severity of the ordeal which that strength is bound to } 
impose upon ourselves and our Allies, I cannot doubt that the | 
factors which will ultimately prove decisive are on our side.” | 
But the victory is not what he foreshadowed, though he may | 
in his heart have known the truth. He could perhaps have | 
adopted the words of Coriolanus : | 


“« .. all the swords 


In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace.” 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
February 12th, 1940. 
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Bites TOR EIGN TOLILY.” 


The Editor of the excellent series Ambassadors at Large 
wisely decided to write the volume on England himself. Mr. 
Carr combines the inside knowledge which he gained as an 
official of the Foreign Office with the independence of an 
Aberystwyth Professor. In a brief Foreword Lord Halifax 
expresses his opinion that the difficult task has been ad- 
mirably performed, and readers are likely to agree. Needless 
to say he stands outside party politics, and the criticisms of 
policy in which he freely indulges are his own disinterested 
judgments. Even when he feels that mistakes have been 
committed, he points out how natural it was to make them, 
and how difficult to foresee some of their consequences. 

The first chapter, “ Britain and Democracy,” surveys the 
foundations of our national strength—strategic, political, 
economic, psychological; for policy must depend on the 
means at our disposal to carry it out. In a democratic com- 
munity “no foreign policy can in the long run be effective 
unless the country is prepared to fight for it.” _In other words, 
the Government has far less freedom of choice than of old, 
for it dare not commit us to responsibilities which we should 

“The Foreign Policy of Britain, 1918-38. By E. H. Carr. Longmans. 6s. 

VoL. CLVII. 24 
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be unwilling or unable to fulfil, Our supremacy, uncontested 
over a large part of the world during the nineteenth century, 
is now challenged from many sides, largely because our old 
economic supremacy has passed away. Moreover, the growing 
substitution of imported oil for our native coal and the 
development of aviation have further weakened our position. 
Our period of Empire-building, which lasted over three 
centuries, has ended. England is now what Bismarck called 
a satiated Power, “‘ finding her highest good in the main- 
tenance of the status quo and defending herself against the 
imperialism and expansionism of others.” No longer do we 
proudly proclaim the Two-Power naval standard : we content 
ourselves with a One-Power standard and perpetual peace 
with the United States. In the economic field we have recently 
exchanged free trade for the ideal of Empire solidarity ‘and 
self-sufficiency, partly owing to the perpetual menace of war. 
“On the other hand, Britain cannot in the long run abandon 
her hopes of a revival of the free flow of world trade on which 
British prosperity in the past has been built, and without 
which British prosperity cannot be fully restored in the 
future.” If the world is ever again to become a tolerable 
place to live in we shall have to revert to the Cobdenite 
philosophy of economic confederation. 

The two chapters “ Britain and the League ” and “ Britain 
and Europe ” are inevitably controversial, and it is interesting 
to learn the judgments of a Foreign Office expert on the hotly 
contested issues of the past few years. Professor Carr em- 
phasises the undoubted fact that the deep divisions of opinion 
weakened the hands of the Government, and gave our policy 
an appearance of fumbling timidity which gravely injured our 
prestige. That the nation as a whole desired to play its part 
in the creation and operation of the League is beyond doubt ; 
but until the spring of 1939 no firm line of action was thought 
out in advance or fearlessly applied. We wanted the reduction 
of armaments for financial and other reasons, but we never 
gave a real lead at the Conference. Equally we desired to 
save Abyssinia from the aggressor, but we applied economic 
sanctions so half-heartedly that we infuriated Italy and drove 
her into Hitler’s arms without helping her innocent victim. 
Professor Carr agrees with Lord Baldwin’s declaration: “ If 
you are going to adopt sanctions you must be prepared for 
war.” He finds our policy in regard to the League confused 
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and discouraging, but he supplies the simple explana- 
tion. ‘‘ The coercive provisions of the Covenant will work 
only if human beings are as ready to risk their lives in the 
defence of any other country as they are in defence of their 
own. This condition is not at present realised.” Regional 
pacts are undertaken and understood, but universal obliga- 
tions under Article 16 tend to be ignored. 

The chapter “ Britain and Europe ” restates the familiar 
principles of Britain’s policy—the Balance of Power and the 
championship of smaller nations whose rights or inde- 
pendence are threatened by a bully. “ Her strongest asset 
in Europe is that, having no ambitions of her own, she can 
seem disinterested. She represents the general interest and 
seeks solutions satisfactory, not to herself in particular, but 
to all concerned. This attitude may amuse cynics and 
infuriate rivals. It could not be wholly true as a description 
of British policy elsewhere. But in the main it correctly 
describes British policy in Europe.” In its application, how- 
ever, it is often difficult if not impossible to secure agreement. 
The most searching question which confronted us after the 
world war was: How shall we treat Germany? The argu- 
ments for concession or intransigence were both so strong 
that public opinion wavered between the two. “It was 
perhaps the main cause of the chronic indecision and conse- 
quent bankruptcy of British policy in Central Europe after 
1919 that neither view rallied sufficient support to prevail 
for any length of time over the other.” Locarno was a well- 
meant gesture, but it was not followed up. Austen Chamber- 
lain, we are told, never wholeheartedly embraced a policy of 
conciliation. The admission of Germany to the League was 
bungled. Between 1926 and 1929 no serious attempt was 
made to remedy German grievances. These were the years of 
wasted opportunity, when willingness to meet Germany’s 
still modest claims might have produced real appeasement. 
It was Hitler’s trump card to assert that nothing had been 
or would be given to Germany while she was weak, and that 
she must be prepared to fight for her rights. We looked on 
while he tore the Versailles settlement to shreds, and only 
took vigorous action when the rape of Czechoslovakia showed 
that we were confronted by Napoleonic ambitions. By that 
time Germany had grown so strong that any attempt to 
prevent further aggression was bound to involve a gigantic 
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conflict. Ought we to have raised the banner of collective 
security at an earlier date? There can be no agreed answer. 
Among the considerations present to the mind of the Chamber- 
lain Government were our military unpreparedness and the 
deep divisions of public opinion. The Munich Agreement, 
declares our author, was not only the high-water mark of the 
policy of conciliation, but its death-blow ; for the Germans 
realised that substantial concessions had been made only 
when their country was strong enough to threaten. Trusting 
that we should continue to yield he struck again and again till 
the brutal attack on Poland caused the cup to overflow. 
Once again, as in 1914, 1854 and 1793, we are fighting for 
the Balance of Power. The chief value of this little book is 
that it compels us to think more seriously than hitherto 
what use we should make of victory if it comes our way, and 
whether we intend to throw our whole energies into the 
construction of a system of collective security. Until that 
is done, strong and unscrupulous aggressors will continue to 


prey on their weaker neighbours. Czpre: 


THE, CHU RCH..OF, ENGLAND] 


A series of volumes on “ English Institutions” is being 
arranged for publication under the general editorship of Lord 
Stamp. The first to be issued is on the Church of England, and 
it has been written by Bishop Hensley Henson. No better 
choice of author could have been made, for the Bishop, in 
addition to his great abilities and his literary felicity, has had 
exceptionally wide experience of the Church, culminating in 
his prolonged tenure of the bishopric of Durham. Moreover, 
he has for many years been recognised as one of the most 
learned living authorities on the history of the Church, 
especially throughout the critical period of the seventeenth 
century. 

The book is comprehensive, including an historical intro- 
duction, and treating in succession the subjects of Church and 
State, the Via Media, Subscription, the English Bishop, the 
English Clergy, the Parochial System, National Education, the 
Transformation of the Established Church, and its Relations 
with other Churches. The Bishop covers this extensive field 


* The Church of England. By Herbert Hensley Henson. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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with such thoroughness, frankness and fairness that the 
volume may well become a book of reference for ordinary 
readers, while its perusal gives the pleasure which is always 
afforded by Dr. Henson’s writings even when, on points, his 
vigorous treatment may provoke criticism and dissent. 

It is impossible in this short notice to deal in detail with the 
subjects that are treated or with the controversial issues that 
are raised. As to the latter, Lord Stamp remarks in his 
preface that the Bishop’s views may “ get him into trouble in 
some quarters,” though he adds that they “will get him 
appreciation and gratitude in many others.” It must suffice 
to remark generally that the book is, as might be expected of 
its distinguished author, weighty and lucid, as well as learned, 
combining throughout outspoken candour with balanced 
fairness of appreciation. The present reviewer may perhaps 
be allowed to add that, in his view, Dr. Henson takes a too 
pessimistic view as to the prevailing attitude towards institu- 
tional Christianity, and does not show a quite adequate 
appreciation of the contributions that have been made by 
historic Nonconformity to religious thought, as well as to the 
spiritual life of the nation. 

Bishop Hensley Henson is an outspoken advocate of dis- 
establishment and sets forth with great cogency the usual 
arguments in support of it, perhaps unduly tinged by the 
pessimism that has been noticed. In regard to national 
education the Bishop expounds a way of ending the dual 
system in elementary education, which has a fairer prospect 
of being adopted, without serious controversy, than ever 
before. General opinion is moving towards agreement in this 
important matter. The Board of Education and the local 
education authorities are growingly concerned for the im- 
provement of religious instruction in the schools. Churchmen 
and Nonconformists are moving towards mutual appreciation 
of points of view that have too long been treated as antagonis- 
tic, while the community as a whole is coming to realise the 
importance of strengthening the sense of spiritual and ethical 
values by means of religious teaching and influence in the 
schools of the nation. 

With these observations it is a pleasure warmly to commend 
Bishop Hensley Henson’s book as a notable contribution to 
the important subject with which it deals. [SL 
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SUCCESSFUL DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT.* 


It is heartening to read nowadays a book on the problem 
of democratic government which prefers a detailed examina-. 
tion of its successful working in some countries to an account 
of its tragic failure in others. Sir E. D. Simon’s concise study 
deals with Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Finland, all of which have been associated with what has 
become known as the Oslo Group of Neutral States (Switzer- 
land sent an Observer to recent meetings at which Belgium 
and Holland were also represented). However, history moves 
quickly these days, and states which, at the time of the 
publication of the book, seemed far removed from the turmoil 
of European politics, are now in the very midst of it. Indeed, 
as particularly in the case of Finland, “the newest of the 
democracies,” ‘‘ the most surprising instance of rapid growth 
of democratic feeling which is developing a really democratic 
spirit within twenty years of a civil war,” is now leading a 
desperate struggle against autocratically ruled Soviet Russia, 
which seems to resent that ‘‘ of all her neighbours there is 
none that enjoys so high a degree of political liberty.” 

With war raging in the Baltic and in the North Sea the 
Scandinavian neutral democracies have lost what the author 
considers the main reasons of their success—a long period of 
peace and economic security and well-being. In troubled 
times their small size is rather an invitation to the aggressor, 
whilst in peace-time it facilitates the handling of social 
problems. A description of the latter is the main purpose of 
the book. As a former member of the Housing Committee 
and Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Health the 
author knew how to study local self-government and housing 
schemes on the spot. That he was Lord Mayor of Manchester 
and has remained an active participant in this city’s affairs 
accounts for his over-frequent comparisons with Manchester. 
The facts and figures which he gives are based on his personal 
investigations and discussions with the various people of the 
countries visited, and there is little repetition of what has 
been said in other works of a more general character. Sweden 
is obviously the country which the author knows best, and he 
has many interesting things to say about her attempts to 


* Tbe Smaller Democracies. By Sir E. D. Simon. Victor Gollancz. 1939. 6s. 
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abolish unemployment and to reconcile the interests of town 
and country, capital and labour. There is also a most instruc- 
tive comparison between Scandinavian and British Socialist 
leaders. The author is most careful not to lay down the law 
as to what great countries like Great Britain may learn from 
“the smaller democracies.” It is not imitation but inspira- 
tion that is needed, and in this book the legislator and 
administrator might find plenty to digest. To some politicians 
it might be a warning that paying lip-service to “ democracy ” 
is not enough. 
GERARD M. FrirTers. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN CHINA, 
1880-1885.* 


The author of this well-documented volume has rendered a 
signal service to historians, and especially to students of 
European policies in China. He has taken a cross-section out 
of a period hitherto neglected, put its six years under the 
microscope, and given a sharp detailed dissection of events. 
His Bibliography is admirable, not only for its evidence of 
industrious research but for the wide cast of his net. The 
majority of references are to British Foreign Office Corre- 
spondence with China, Secret or otherwise ; but his list also 
contains the names of writers of that period who as a rule 
are known only to that misunderstood group of people whom 
even Mr. Kiernan calls “‘ The Old China Hands.” The consul 
W. R. Carles, Rockhill the American Minister, Alexander 
Michie, and brave generous Mrs. Archibald Little—these have 
all been rescued from their dusty oblivion that he might 
better comprehend the background of their day. And, as far 
as anyone can who, I fancy, has not actually been on the 
ground himself—as have those same “‘ China Hands ”—he 
has succeeded. My own faint memories of allusions in conver- 
sations in earlier years confirm, for example, his references to 
“ fiery-tempered”” Sir Harry Parkes. He never, so we 
understood, quite forgot the first treatment meted out to him 
by the Chinese, who crushed him into a wooden cage and 
pilloried him. To my thinking, too, Mr. Kiernan has estimated 
aright Li Hung-chang, “ the crafty.” 


* By E. V. G. Kiernan, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press. 16s, 
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“ Diplomacy and economics,” he says, “ are two languages 
describing the same events” ; and since they remain factors 
in human history much of Mr. Kiernan’s book reads very like 
history as being enacted to-day. In our present times as in 
the years under his dissection, British policy in China hinges 
on the action of other European nations. In the earlier days 
we were rivals of France in Egypt, we eyed askance any 
Russian advances to the Afghans, and were uneasy over the 
foundation of the new German Empire. Mr. Kiernan’s book 
is crowded with protagonists of all the nations ; so the book 
is not easy to read, for French presidents come and go, 
Russian and German commissioners change. The reader, 
perforce, must keep close attention to the narrative. It is a 
pity that there is no map. 

Sometimes the author takes it a little too much for granted 
that we already know the preludium to his period. His con- 
densation, for instance, of the events leading up to the Con- 
vention of Chefu of 1876 (page 4), runs: “ In 1875, a British 
agent entering $.W. China from Burma was murdered.” In 
point of fact, Raymond Margary, a young consular officer 
speaking Chinese, was sent down through China to the 
Burmese border to help pilot a British Trade Commission 
which was to enter China from the south-west, with the full 
permission of the Chinese Government. He was murdered, 
undoubtedly with the connivance and probably by the order 
of the Chinese official in charge of that border, doubtless in 
the belief that such action would please Peking, and that it 
would be a deterrent to further pourparlers from the British 
in Burma—as indeed it was, for many long years. It is a 
strange footnote to history that in the present years of Japan’s 
ageression, China’s leaders are looking to the road from 
Burma, at long last created, for their war supplies. Again, 
Mr. Kiernan’s story of the French absorption of Tongking, 
after Annam, is not pleasant reading. France was trying b 
agegrandisement in the Orient to compensate herself for the 
two provinces she lost to Germany in 1872. Yet it is through 
this French Indo-China that Free China to-day is receiving 
munitions with which to keep at bay her latest and most 
ruthless aggressor. 

Very occasionally Mr. Kiernan permits himself a dogmatic 
statement, and then one naturally wishes to cross swords with 
him, “ There is no right or wrong in history,” he concludes. 
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And yet, over and over again, by his very choice of facts, by 
his counterpoising and sifting of motives, he is sitting in 
moral judgment. In his modern disillusioning —or “ debunk- 
ing ”’—way, he narrates the French invasion of Tongking, the 
Russian pressure in the North, and shows us a Germany 
waiting to see where she could take her bite. But he shows us 
these things as ugly, greedy, cruel. And what of England? 
How fares she under his lens? Here, to me, as an ordinary 
reader, he appears contradictory. To me it seemed, as I read 
of Sir Thomas Wade, our Minister, that he made prolonged 
and admirable attempts to prevent the Franco-Chinese War. 
We are given to understand that this could not have been 
through disinterestedness or love of peace, but because war 
is upsetting to trade, and Britain needed the Chinese Empire 
to remain intact for the same reason. But Mr. Kiernan points 
out in an early chapter that one cause of constant friction 
between British consuls and merchants was that the consuls 
were considered too “ pro-Chinese ” by the merchants, and 
indifferent to the exigencies of trade! Perhaps it is true that 
behind the idealism of John Bright stood the hunger of 
Lancashire weavers, and behind Cobden the lust for power of 
Manchester cotton magnates. To-day, no doubt, our motives 
still are very mixed. But “ plain good intention,” said Ed- 
mund Burke, “ is of no mean force in the government of man- 
kind.”’ And on the whole Britain comes out of Mr. Kiernan’s 
analysis rather better than might be expected—except for 
the stupid episode, in a fit of alarm, of our high-handed but 
unsustained seizure of Port Hamilton on the Corean coast. 

In these days of half-truths and propaganda, it is a pleasure 
to welcome accurate and dependable work. Mr. Kiernan 
comes of the right historical lineage, and I hope he will 
continue his important and revealing researches. 

DorotuEA Hoste. 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT.* 


In his latest work Professor A. Berriedale Keith has sur- 
veyed the British Constitution “ as it stands to-day, based on 
the history of its evolution since the accession of Queen 

* (1) The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to George VI. By A. 


Berriedale Keith. Macmillan. 2 Vols. 30s. net. (2) Law of the Constitution. By 
A. V. Dicey. 9th Edition revised by E. C. S. Wade. Macmillan. 158, net. 
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Victoria.” Confined by limits of space to a “ summary of 
authorities and powers,” which are outlined with the author’s 
usual lucidity and force, the work is reasonably compre- 
hensive apart from one outstanding omission. All treatment 
of local government is omitted both on grounds of space and 
on account of its comparatively slight impact “on the 
essential interests of the subject.” This latter view, however, 
may well be disputed. Local government is an essential part 
of constitutional law and in many respects touches the 
individual most deeply. 

The great merit of this work lies in its analysis of the 
character and practice of constitutional machinery in the 
light of historical growth. Professor Keith shows, for example, 
the progressive restriction in practice of the King’s personal 
prerogative, as in questions of foreign affairs. He does not, 
however, regard the monarch as a mere symbol and ministerial 
rubber-stamp, but rather as the guardian of the constitution 
whose powers in an emergency might be independently 
exercised. The author envisages, for example, the case of a 
Labour Government with a majority in the House of Com- 
mons requesting the King to create sufficient peers to force 
through the Lords a socialist measure so as to avoid the delay 
of two years imposed by the Parliament Act, 1911. Since, in 
the author’s view, the latter ‘ unquestionably provides a 
simple and not at all prolonged method of attaining the 
objects of the lower house,” he questions whether the mass 
creation of peers is not now extra-constitutional unless 
immediately preceded by a general election in which the 
abolition of the House of Lords was directly voted upon. He 
concludes that the King at least has a discretion to refuse his 
Ministers’ request though he would subsequently be bitterly 
attacked for partisanship. It must, however, be remembered 
that in spite of the Parliament Act, the House of Lords does, 
in practice, enjoy in many cases a definite power of veto. 
Radical changes in economic and social policy cannot be 
tacked on to money Bills and the delay of two years in other 
Bills may well make such a policy unattainable in fact. 
Professor Keith logically also considers that in principle the 
royal right of veto on Bills is not obsolete and may be exer- 
cised properly where some basic constitutional change, such 
as the prolongation of a Parliament or a partisan amendment 
of the electoral system, is proposed without the general 
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assent of the nation. The danger, however, to a hereditary 
monarchy of acting as the arbiter of popular feeling is 
manifest. 

Discussing the functions of Parliament, Professor Keith 
declares that “ the essential purpose ” of the Commons is to 
place a ministry in power and to “ control ” it in its exercise 
of legislation and administration. He agrees, however, that 
in effect control is limited to criticism and the focusing of 
public opinion upon government action. In order to strengthen 
this function, he appears to approve the suggestion that 
Parliamentary Committees should be appointed to every 
Government department with a view to eliciting information 
and elucidating issues as they arise. As a safeguard in regard 
to delegated legislation Professor Keith supports the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers that all 
clauses in Bills which delegate legislative power should be 
scrutinised by such a Committee. He recognises the necessity 
under modern conditions of departmental legislation and of 
administrative tribunals. But while “ there is everything to 
be said ” for the latter he points to the need for protection 
against abuse. Persons affected should be given “ full 
opportunity ... to present their cases,” and decisions should 
not be based upon evidence given in their absence. The 
adjudicators “ should have some legal training ” and act “ in 
a judicial spirit free from ministerial pressure.” Professor 
Keith, however, is opposed to a comprehensive system of 
droit administratif with administrative tribunals determining 
issues between officials and the public as being fundamentally 
inconsistent with the English conception of the rule of law 
laid down by Dicey. In this he accepts substantially the views 
expressed in 1932 by the Committee on Ministers’ Powers. 
The contrary view in favour of the French system has been 
forcefully argued by Dr. E. C. S. Wade in his recent edition 
of Dicey’s Law of the Constitution where he critically examines 
the basis of the latter’s celebrated principles and their present 
application in the light of social and political development. In 
support of his views on administrative law Dr. Wade has 
included a short article by Professor René David on Drout 
Administratif in France. The latter points out that “ the 
ordinary Courts are always competent to entertain any 
proceedings of a criminal nature,” and in civil cases the 
Conseil d’Etat frequently provides a more beneficial remedy 
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than that granted by the ordinary courts under the Droit 
Civil. 

Professor Keith’s volumes were written before the war and 
they only contain some general references to the emergency 
legislation in the Preface. It is, of course, impossible now to 
gauge the permanent constitutional consequences of the 
conflict, but it seems at least to have removed one doubt, 
namely the ability of a Dominion to be treated as a neutral 
while remaining technically a member of the British Com- 
monwealth. 


HISTORICAL TABLES-* 


It is nearly forty years since Dr. Gooch published his 
Annals of Politics and Culture, the first chronology in English 
dealing with all aspects of civilisation. He now writes a 
generous introduction to the much more comprehensive work 
which Dr. S. H. Steinberg has compiled under the modest 
title, Historical Tables. The new volume is attractively pro- 
duced, easy to handle and clearly arranged. In six parallel 
columns are listed the chief events of the years 58 B.c. to the 
end of a.p. 1938, under such headings as ‘‘ Western Europe,” 
“ Central and Eastern Europe,” “ Islam and Asia,” “ Ecclesi- 
astical History,” “ Constitutional and Economic History,” 
and ‘ Cultural Life.” The treatment of British and American 
history is fuller than that of other countries, but is not unduly 
emphasised. Dr. Steinberg brings to his task a knowledge of 
continental sources with which few English scholars are 
equipped, and a glance at the “ Cultural Life ” columns shows 
a remarkable range: dates of poems and plays, paintings and 
sculptures, operas and symphonies are there in ever-increasing 
abundance up to the year 1914. For the period 1914-38 there 
is a full diary of political events, which should prove very 
serviceable to students of contemporary affairs. 

A comparison of Dr. Steinberg’s work with others of a 
similar scope is all to his advantage. Indeed, the number of 
errors which he reveals in some widely-used reference books 
is disquieting. Among so many facts there are doubtless a few 
mistakes in Historical Tables, but they are not easy to find. 
“ George Etherege : Love in a Tube” (p. 149) is an amusing 
slip, and there are others. As is the way of chronologies the 

* By S. H. Steinberg. Macmillan. 16s. 
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statements are occasionally too dogmatic: on p. 71 Berthold 
Schwarz is given the dubious honour of inventing gunpowder 
regardless of the prior claims of Friar Bacon. Similarly, the 
Statement on p. 122: “1562. John Hawkins starts slave 
trade between Africa and America” requires qualification ; 
the Spanish and Portuguese had been in the ugly business for 
a generation. 

In his Introduction the author says that the New Style has 
been uniformly adopted for dates after Pope Gregory’s reform 
of the calendar in 1582. Actually, however, he retains the old 
day of the month in many cases, and rightly so, for who 
would remember Guy Fawkes on any other day than the 
Fifth of November ? In a subsequent edition these exceptions 
(and there are a good number of them during the years 1582 
to 1752) should be plainly indicated, if necessary by giving a 
double date. In all other respects Historical Tables can be 
confidently recommended to students and librarians. It is a 
book which should be on the reference shelves of every self- 
tespecting library. 

A. Taytor Mite. 


Wire Py IDOE NCE ON_BEHALP OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Major-General Mahon’s investigations concerning Darnley’s 
murder and those of Mr. Robert Gore-Brown, Bothwell’s 
latest biographer, have provided the pretext for another life 
of Mary Queen of Scots.* The author is a devotee of the Queen 
by whose “‘ enchantment ” contemporaries owned themselves 
“ bewitched.” Yet never was Queen worse treated and for 
nefarious infliction of such treatment Scottish nobles surely 
achieved a record. Her Queen’s besetting sin is acknowledged 
by the author : 


For in glory and in grief it is always Mary that Mary sees. She 
could be pitiful and kind at moments, yet she is the supreme egoist. 
Perhaps that was why her charm and splendour only served to 
attract Fate’s lightning strokes. 


She claims that recent researches have enabled her to 

depict “ a new Mary.” But previous partisans have depicted 

a Mary resembling hers who was guiltless of the major charges 
* Mary Queen of Scots. By M. P. Willcocks. Allen & Unwin. 128. 6d. 
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brought against her. The author stresses a beleaguered 
woman’s weakness rather than the passions of a daughter of 
the Guises, revealing (though not admitting) the latter’s 
unfitness to be Queen of Scotland, whatever her gifts and 
desire at the outset to hold the balance between warring 
faiths. She portrays what nineteen years of captivity 
entailed for the Queen and her unfortunate guardians, 
depicting scenes of royal suffering with a pilgrim’s recollec- 
tions. 

It is the deep seas which we feel all about Mary Stuart that 
keep her still alive; deep seas of suffering . . . she was put in the 
pillory, used as a pawn in the strife of politics, robbed of everything 
that makes life sweet, and at the last rose in the face of a hideous 


death to heights of joy and power that have been reached by few 
men. 


General Mahon’s detective examination of the crime at 
Kirk © Field is summarised and the following conclusion 1s 
drawn : 


Absolute proof is impossible after the long lapse of time, but 
the odds in favour of this explanation are very great indeed. 


The General’s deductions are briefly these: that Darnley 
was strangled by the Douglases in a local plot which was 
adjunct to a greater, namely a counter-Reformation attempt 
to blow up Mary’s brother, Moray, and other predominant 
Protestant lords whom she had refused to destroy, and whose 
peril she appears to have shared from the warnings addressed 
to her. Her husband, Darnley, smarting under her refusal of 
the Crown Matrimonial and lured by the prospect of becoming 
King of a Catholic Scotland, was the decoy for the intended 
victims, though he may have planned to save his wife’s life. 
The conspiracy failed because it became known. “ Cecil was 
behind Moray and his party, and Cecil’s spies were clever 
fellows.” 

How Bothwell, who was not “ in fact ” Darnley’s murderer 
but only “in intention,” became the scapegoat for the crime 
is vividly related ; and his delineation, thanks to the author 
as well as to Mr. Gore-Brown, is a convincing revelation, “a 
new Bothwell” whose fate was more tragic than his Queen’s. 
Hitherto unpublished details concerning his mistress Anne 
Trondsénn are recorded, and his relations with this Nor- 
wegian lady and his wife, Jean Gordon, supply a key to 
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sonnets and letters in the famous Casket which were used to 
incriminate Mary. 

It is not the author’s partisanship which misleads. She 
knows the history of Mary’s case and skilfully assesses the 
evidence. It is her failure to visualise the significance of the 
greater drama in which Mary’s fortunes were an episode, 
namely the struggle of England and Scotland to withstand 
domination by a combination of Great Powers whose repre- 
sentatives were convinced of a sacred obligation to impose it. 
They regarded Mary as their instrument which became potent 
when she desired to escape captivity. Her faithful women 
could not have described John Knox with more virulence 
than the author. But the biographer of a Queen of Scots 
might have recognised certain virtues, such as courage, which 
made him a notable factor in Scotland’s destiny; and an 
historian’s vision would have enabled her to depict Cecil and 
his supporters with the understanding and excuses they 
merit. 

Illustrative portraits add to the attractiveness of her book. 


Dale 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


So little is generally known in this country of Finland and her 
people that Mr. Stephen de Ullmann’s short book on Lhe Epic of the 
Finnish Nation* must serve to intensify our sympathy and admiration 
fot Finland’s magnificent struggle for existence. In these short lucidly 
written pages, the author draws a broad appreciative outline of her 
history, culture and great social achievements. Her chequered past is 
characterised by either Swedish or Russian domination; but while 
the latter always sought to destroy, under Sweden the country pros- 
pered albeit subject to the influence of Swedish culture. Mr. Ullmann 
points out how in the nineteenth century Finland developed her own 
individual culture and national genius which were to blossom and fructify 
upon her attainment of independence after the Russian Revolution. 
The story of the last twenty years has demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that no nation has been more competent to govern herself than Finland. 
Briefly, Mr. Ullmann describes the events of the last few months and 
the complete innocence of the Finns. An added inducement to purchase 
this little book is the knowledge that half the net profits are devoted 
to the Finland Fund. 


* Pilot Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Dr. Jocelyn Perkins has continued his historical and descriptive 
survey of Westminster Abbey, Its Worship and Ornaments,* in a second 
volume of great interest. Its chapters include accounts of the Nave 
and its Chapel of the Holy Cross, the Choir Screen, the Chantry Chapel 
of Henry V, and more particularly of Edward the Confessor’s Shrine and 
Henry VII’s Chapel. The volume deals with recent changes, including 
the reconstruction of the Altar in the latter chapel after Torrigiano’s 
original structure. Upon developments during the last forty years he 
writes with particular authority, having been Sacrist of the Abbey since 
1900. His narrative generally embodies the results of the latest 
research, including his own devoted labours. He writes with clarity 
and great enthusiasm, at once lavish in his praise and unsparing in 
criticism. Reformation and Puritan iconoclasts, for example, are 
condemned without quarter and hardly allowed their honesty of 
purpose, and nineteenth-century restorers are also subject to acute 
criticism. Personal views, however, do not seriously detract from the 
value of this work as an historical and descriptive record of very 
considerable importance. Its interest is enhanced by the inclusion of 
many excellent illustrations. 


* * * * * 


Professor Harold Laski has assembled together in The Danger of 
Being a Gentleman{ eight essays previously published at various times 
between 1926 and 1938, and which discuss mainly legal and political 
questions. The first paper, to which the volume owes its title, is a 
reflection upon the passing of the leisured upper classes and their 
unfitness to govern. Several essays discuss the administration of 
justice and the inevitable bias of judges nurtured in a capitalist system. 
Almost by way of contrast Professor Laski pays a very high tribute to 
the late Mr. Justice Holmes, particularly for his ability to approach 
issues with a fresh open mind and thereby discarding his own social 
and political predilections.. The author’s article on “‘ Law and Justice 
in Soviet Russia,” written in 1935, criticises by comparison British 
criminal justice. It is, however, admittedly only a “ limited and super- 
ficial” study based upon a month’s examination of the Soviet system, 
and is of not much value. The paper, written in 1932, on “ Nationalism 
and the Future of Civilisation,” includes an attack on “ economic im- 
perialism ” as leading to war and points to the need for some form of 
international control. Professor Laski’s valuable analysis of “ The 
Committee System in English Local Government,” first published in a 
Century of Local Government, is usefully reprinted. 


* Alcuin Club Collections, No. XXXIV. Oxford Univ. Press. 25s. net. 
{ Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


